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Report on the Administration 

* OF THE 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

IN 

1923-24. 


Introductory Note. 

This report describes for the most part events and conditions 
during the financial year from April, 1923 to March, 1924. 
hart 1, the General Summary which follows, embodies the 
most notable facts in narrative form, and, with the. aid of such 
information as is yet available, brings the record down to the 
end of December, 19*24. Part IT deals with each subject in 
detail, and is based on departmental reports which cover 
tlie calendar year, the financial year, the agricultural year or 
the land revenue year according to the .nature of the subjects 
and work which they review. 

livery tenth year, following the census, the history of 
the provinces in general and of modern developments and 
activities in particular is reviewed in the annual provincial 
report. The latest report containing information of this 
iin Inn* is that for 1921-22. 


PART I.— GENERAL SUMMARY. 


General Conditions. 

1. The improvement in general conditions which was 
noticed last year was on the whole maintained during 1923- 
24. Undesirable and violent forms of political agitation 
continued to dwindle, but communal ill-feeling became bitter 
and at times resulted in disturbances. Prices were stable 
and the public health was not impaired by epidemic disease. 
The spring of 1924 yielded bumper crops. . • ' 

Th ;• / 1a 
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2. The proMiices weie on ,i fin w.ix to lompiui ecouu- 
laic and financial letoxeiy when inut wunua, ,a in. . ,, 
o' N pic mix t 192i, floods so wuh-qiRau , mi u >n t 
to be aimobt wxtxiout moidtd pieiodi tit < untimioub and 
uoiuit lain tot son mi da\s in outfit down tin gout nwh ot 
the pxoumes in spate \.t its In iglil tin (tinges was xu 
places a xafet shut of. watn 20 miles hi out md tlh .him in 
at tunes nx/aikd it Aiou paituulnh m tin subliminal < 
distiii ts, and m the halt o' Liu pioxmu king to tlu \u l m 
a lini latwiin ( iwnpme aid I m know, i tilwaxs wti< 
bleached — some luxes lot xnou tlian two uiomii- and', .md 
budges weie washed awaj, and canal works suilered wide 
spiead damage, houses, uops and tattle weie dt stioved , and 
though the loss ol human hte was lelatixeiy sin ill, it was 
senous Tht leal extent of dam ige done m an aua so vm-t 
will pi ob ably liexei be known, but by the middle of Decern 
hex it w r as computed that m areas amounting m the aggiegoti 
to oxei 3,20(1 squate miles 7,000 Milages had hen sumuslv 
damaged; 1,100 fixes had been lost tattle to the number *>f 
over a lakh had been washed aw n and oxei 210 000 houses 
had been destroyed 

The action taken to lelitu distiess was swiit l.y tlu 
middle ot December Don eminent had gxauted Us lakhs in 
fiee relief and some Rs 28 laklis xn taqari lepux.ible without 
interest Over Rs. ‘H lakhs of land leuime hid been sus- 
pended, and revenue to (lit sune amount had ain td\ been 
remitted Local relief funds lud io<u hi d a total of o\< i lis 5 
lakhs, and a central lohef fund imounted to oxer Rs 2 likh-., 
all ot which was being lapidiy distubnfetl 11 w is estimated 
that two lakhs of }>ei sons had been lehoved 

Happdx, the calamity brought in its tram neither per- 
manent daimge to the land nor epidemic sickntss These 
was no startling me m puces A great jxiitinn ot the mini 
dated land was lmmedintelx re-sown successful! y. and m Rome 
places Ithe aiea under spring crops uuuli exu-rd- the normal 
The damage to the G-anges Canal near the !hi> ul works was 
most serious, hut its repair was taken in hand with the 
utmost despatch In the face of such a x isitation of nature all 
parties sunk their differences and combined xvhole-hearf edlx 
with Government in the task of reconstruction 

Pormmi; Conditions 

3 The history of the past tx\o years is one of a further 
: xetitfh towards nortnal political tranquillity, though the record 
taff^-red by the rapid growth of communal tension, lending 
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to outbitaks ol commuml noting on a. scale not paralleled 
within lecent }taib ben the nupunuuent m gcnoiai tian- 
cjuilht}, moie battled economic conditions, the disstusions 
which bioke out among extremist pohtiums, md the pun tul 
lemmdeis gx\cn 1>) communal riots ol the nooessit> oi lmmg 
him and impartial go\< iiunenL must he Jit Id responsible 

1 he peiiod opened with contio\crs\ between the No- 
changers md tin bwar tjists ol the ( ongiess pail} oul the 
question oi Council enti ) Bitter though (the coirtiouis} 
became in some othei pails oi indta, the Swarajists oi these 
piovinces had the suppoit oJ the bulk ol non co-opeiatois iiom 
the begimmi b ol the moumcni to abandon the bo}cott oi the 
( ouiKiis Re< iimmatious wue resened loi the Libeial pail}, 
the enoinnt\ oi whose conduct m enteiing the ( ounciJs when 
the (landlnan piogianmu enjoined abstention became the 
moie appaient to e\ti emists with then own decision to utilise 
the constitution il mac hint loi attaining then objects The 
lesignation ol tin Ministers oi the pi(\imcs m Ma\, 3923 did 
little to alien tins ittitude Hot h the zumndus, who had 
now seen the nccessit\ oi s< curing full 1 epic sent ition ni the 
Council 1 oi agi iuiltimsts, and the Swarajists wene bus) organ- 
izing then forces loi the foitlicoming election M hen it 
came the Liberals w r eie neulv ground to powder between the 
uppci and nethei mill-stones, and then plate as i constitu- 
tional opposition m the Council was taken 1>> the Bwaiajists 

Meurwhile the effort to keep due mass mteiest in mi- 
constitutional political methods languished The lelease of 
the \h brothers, and, lain, of Mi Gandhi aroused hopes 
that tltme might vet be kindled m the embus ol the non-co- 
operation mo\emont with its piogiamme oi withdrawals from 
the Go\ eminent services and of boycotts ot Councils, courts of 
law\ and established educational institutions But Mi Gandhi’s 
insistence on the constiucine side of Ins piogiamme and on 
the supreme importance of the cJunlha nonplussed many of 
his most ardent supporters md although piotiaoted negotia 
tionk led to a settlement m favour of a modified spinning 
francluse foi Congress membership at the Belgaum Congiess 
, ip December, 1921, the voice of criticism, at no time entneh 
stilled, began openly to question the inf ilhbility or the inspna 
lion winch conceived and adopted the non-co-operation pin 
giamme m preference to the use of constitutional channels 
and methods 

Other disintegrating factois w^ere at work The treaty 
of Lausanne, which gave the Turks an honourable peace, 
satisfaction to Muslims Subsequently, the abolition 

' * 
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oi the Caliphate by the Turks, the occupation oi Mecca and 
the Hoi} places by the Wahabis, and communal happenings 
in ludaa combined to divert -Indian Muslima front exua-iem- 
loml loyalties to a closet examination of their position a,s a 
nuiLieiiealh inferior community at home. The problem ot 
safeguarding eounmmal interest* under a system of represen- 
tative government tvvliteh both the llelorms and those who 
demand immediate heil'-governmunt postulate as an esseniial 
condition oi pohfual advance' lias become uppermost m the 
mind ot tin community. The problem lias lien aeetntuatid 
by the conversion and oigani/ation movements niutigmafcd 
by Swann Hhradhanand, and by the disjtosition of some poli- 
ticians to reconsider the terms of the Lucknow ‘ pact ’ of 1917. 

It was perhaps inevitable that them should be violent 
reaction from a unity ul Hindus and Muslims which was based 
on expediencies of the moment rather than on any fusion ul 
hearts and ideals; but it cannot be doubted that the reaction 
was the acre svviit and the more violent on account of the 
spirit of lawlessness and oi intolerance engendered by the non- 
co-operation movement, and on account of the campaign of 
re-conversion and ot Hindu organization. 

Excitement spread with the meetings of the Hindu 
Maha Sablia at Benares in July’, 1923 to discuss Hindu Sun- 
gathan, and with tension at the Baqt Id. A series of disturb- 
ances at Moradabatl, Meerut, Uae Bareli and Gondii culmi- 
nated in the serious Muhamnn lints at Haharanpur and Agra. 
EffoHs were made by politician-, of all shades as well as by 
Government to allay the growing unrest. But the tide of 
communal hostility had set in strongly , and “ unity ” reso- 
lutions passed by the Congress at Delhi in August and a! 
Coeanada in December were in vain. Disturbances at Cal- 
cutta, and then at Delhi, in 1924 were followed by riots at 
Amethi, Lucknow and Rlinhjahnnpur in these provinces, and 
at Kohat. \ seiious attempt by representatives of all religions 
gathered ait Delhi to arrive at a basis of agreement on disputed 
points was immediately followed by outbreaks at Allahabad 
and Jubbulpur. The events of these riots, particularly of the 
Kohat tragedy, are still being discussed widely. 

Communal animosity continues, though in a lower key, 
and was not absent even from the Congress proceedings at 
Belgaum. Tt cannot be said yet that the outlook lias cleared ; 
but if the events of 1923-24 lead to a more sober appreciation 
of facts as they are and of the real difficulties of governance, 
men even these outbreaks of communal feeling, which all must 
as a social and political retrogression, may 

b&fm fm'tlr&Tv wiibnnf, frmffwil monlfet 
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The Press. 


4. There way a noticeable improvement during the 
period in the language and tone of the Press in these provinces. 

It on some subjects, such as the Kenya settlement, the 
proceedings and recommendations of the Lee Commission m 
regard to the public services, and m regard to the Bengal 
Ordinance, the Press was almost unanimously hostile in its 
attitude, at least its views were usually couched in the ordmars 
language of political controversy. Peckless allegations both 
as to the acts and as to the motives of Government ceased 
be popular, save w Uh a lew extieme oigans lor whom the 
desire to vilify Government vs as paramount. It must be con- 
fessed that some oi the heat of political writings in the ver- 
nacular press was merely di\erted from anti-government 
attacks to attacks of a communal nature ; but in their com- 
ments on religious disturbances tlie more responsible organs 
of the Press strove to refrain from adding iuel to the flames. 
At moments and in places where communal tension was at 
its height, the Government, indeed, received encouragement 
and support from the most unexpected quarters. But as soon 
as any turmoil subsided Government was blamed for failing to 
anticipate it and for failing to check the growth of communal 
ill-feeling. This, however, w T as not the case with certain ver- 
nacular newspapers, which, giasping the gravity of the situ- 
ation, gave staunch and consistent support to Government in 
dealing with it. 

In the sphere of imperial and foreign affairs the pros- 
pect of an improved tone following on the settlement wdth 
Turkey, and on improved 'relations with Afghanistan was 
belied by the attitude adopted towards British African affairs, 
and towards the measures taken to end the impossible situa- 
tion in Egypt which culminated in 'the murder of Sir Lee 
Stack. The attitude of the British Government towards 
India and towards Egypt was portrayed as one of crude im- 
perialism. 

In regard to all-India affairs, there were insistent de- 
mands for further political advance. Though there was 
little difference between Swarajist and Liberal programmes 
of advance, there was much recrimination between the two 


parties. Liberal papers such as ifche Leader evoked bitter 
comment from extremist organs by criticising the f< wreck- 
ing ” tactics of Swarajists in Councils where they had a 
majority. Comment of this nature was, however, mild, 



with the condemnation showered on ex-Ministers of 
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bo\t‘iai pt'oMiicrb who voiced their doubts a-* to 1 mho V a mh 
ness lor further jnsta merits oi ^ if-govermnem . \n etmu-* 
phere oi umeulitv pervaded soon ol tin 1 commeniai \ on tlu* 
political situation: relations between Hindus and M urium- 
vveic stated to In* iiusi sntsl!i<*toi ( \ . in span of indisputable 
evidence to the central Lu the Lira ot cotd-hlouded munle*^ 
and anaichic plots in fungal, th Bengal Ordm.mte wu^ < on 
damned as tvnnmieal. 

in provincial allans, mteie-i tentied Lng< L m tin 
eleetoial struggle and it- refill- m tin new L* m-lam< 
Council in 1924, and in the (hseiission ol communal idatMis. 
The native paitieipation oi the Swarajist part) in Conned 
proceedings cnuMderablv stimulated interest in thosj proceed- 
ings. Shuddhi and San(jaUnin H ln< , 1 communal grievance-., and 
the po-sihiht) of re^tm mu unit) were dheiissed at great 
length. While much was written on the need lot restoring 
financial equilibrium and for retienelunent in the provincial 
administration, the measures of letronelunont effected did not 
always meet with approval. The pioposals for amalgamation 
of districts and tahsiis evoked indignant protests, and ieveuled 
vividly the strength ol loeai pafiop-m. 'The Liberal papers 
strongly criticised most of Government's activities, and the 
Leader warmh espoused the claims ol Allahabad as the per- 
manent seat of administration. It was Mipjmrted by the 1 ? 
and other Hindi papers, wliih* the Indian Dttihf Ttfetfraph 
and some Urdu papers supported the cause of Lucknow The 
publication of the report and proposals of the \unt Tenan- 
cy Bill Committee gave rise to criticism, mosth hostile, though 
the proposals were ecpmlh criticised as depriving the /aniindni 
(particularly th-' potty zamindar) of tix> much, and as con- 
ceding to the tenant too little, 

Tlie new element in district and municipal boards pro- 
vided material for lively discussions of parties and policy, 
while Improvement Trusts came in for much criticism. 

The Leutstativu CorwiL. 

*>. The first Reformed Council came to an end in the 
autumn of 1923, when jt was congratulated by His Excellency 
the Governor on a record of useful work anti on surmounting 
“ nof a few financial and administrative difficulties ’\ Its 
work was summarised in last year’s report. Its successor, 
which met in January, 1924, similarly contained a majority of 
responsible landholders, hut the Liberals who had constituted 
I life ^PP 0 ^ 0 # ' m ft^e previous Council were to a largo 
displa>ce<5 Swarajists, who speedily proved to be* 
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a cohesive political part} , if the} naturally lacked the ex* 
perience in debate possessed by some of those whom they dis- 
placed, His Excellency the Governor extended a welcome to 
the new party, and united it to profit b} the legislative ex- 
perience of the previous Council and by its predecessor's re- 
cognition of the real it \ of the Reforms and of the power of 
Council. Go\ eminent had no new policy Ho announce, but it 
proposed with the assistance of the Council to lace the ques- 
tion of agrarian legislation in the belief that the essential com- 
munity of interest of landholder and tenant would provide a 
solution ol agrarian troubles. 

Tne new Council soon showed ltsell as jealous for the 
interests oi the tax-pajer as its predecessor. The budget was 
nauowl} senitmised in the interests ol ‘retrenchment, and in 
the light oi the evidence and recommendations of the Economy 
Committee appointed in the previous year. Main proposed 
allotments were either rejected or reduced in amount. In 
particular, the Council refused to sanction the expenditure 
proposed ior revision of land records and for settlement opera- 
tion^ m districts where settlement was due to commence. 
The periodic revision of records being an essential duty quite 
apait from questions of the re-sett. ement of districts, expendi- 
ture for revision was certified by His Excellency the Governor ; 
but settlement work was suspended throughout the year. On 
the whole question of settlement of land revenue the Council 
showed much solicitude, and resolutions were passed in favour 
of codification of the principles of assessment and on post- 
ponement of fresh settlement operations. The Committee to 
consider the draft Agra. Tenancv Hill also met during the year 
and issued its report ; but the necessity of referring Govern- 
ment's proposals as to settlements to the Government of India 
prevented an immediate discussion of agrarian legislation. 

The Council showed itself equally anxious to keep a close 
watch on all the details of the woi king of the administrative 
machine. A very large number of questions related to appoint- 
ments and proceedings in almost every department of Govern- 
ment. A resolution was passed condemning the recommen- 
dations of the Lee Commission in regard to the pay of the 
superior services, while its recommendations for further 
Indianisation were regarded as inadequate. Other resolutions 
favoured early separation of the judicial from the executive 
machine, and laid down guiding principles as to the application 
of the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. In 
dictions the Council purported to dhampion the cause 


t 
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oi the iibert} oi tin 1 subject. Nations questions and rosoiu- 
tioiis concerned the call) release or the treatment oi such 
political oil tinders as still remained m jail. Mill) questions 
and a, lew resolutions related to the tads nt ennmnni.il nuts 
and to Uic measiues by winch the\ were pn rented i >• ended. 
The custody ol persons suspected to he dangeious lun.it n s 
was raised, and it was recommended that the} be k» pi mid* i 
obseivation m hospitals, not m j.uU 

in matters ol sneial and rnmimm mnn-a ih*i w< ie 
lesolutions fauiimng tmaneial gum- to i i * m,i uttugo 
industries, and favouring the evten-uon m these jnmnues ol 
legislation for the better management and -tiicter ^ujiervision 
ol waqjs. A useful piece ol -odd iegisl.it mu lom>j 1* n d n\ 
tlie end ot the year was Eai Jiahadui Lull c-n.i Rum'-. !!iil nil 
the amendment of the Public (Jumbling Ad so | S n ponah- 
the 8 'atta gambling (i.e., gambling on such things i« t mur* 
prices, future rainfall, etc.) which is so prevalent ,n mm.- 
large trading centres. 

A question which aroused much local pat unit-!- mlmt'd 
to the removal of the Public Works Secretariat *m \ll.ih- 
abad to Lucknow. Tlie question was made an \ Hull th.ul 
versus Lucknow issue, and the verdict was i n.mow on. m 
favour of Lucknow. 

Crime and I’oi.ku vuvimstuviion 

6. The improvement in political and eionomn- miidnmii- 
which took place during 1923-2-1 enabled the jiolioe to devote 
greater attention to the prevention ol ordinal \ crmie, and 
particularly to the rise in the number oi dacomcs which hud 
been a serious feature during and after the War. In both 
years, however, their normal work was froquenth interrupted 
by communal dissensions lor months at a time in a large num- 
ber of districts, lint it is significant of the piogiv--. made 
towards restoration of public ir.mquilhh that m spite of the 
havoc and distress caused by the gre.it floods ut Scptcntbri , 
1924 there was no marked subsequent rise of citme. The 
piomptitude with which measures of relief for sufferers was 
taken has something to do with this result. 

The record of police work of the last two years m putting 
down dacoity is a notable one. In last year’s rejwt mention 
was made of the success obtained by the special dacoity force 
under Mr. P. S. Young in breaking up the dangerous gang of 
Bhantus led by Sultana which had terrorised the submontane 
* j h> khe west of the province for some years. The opera- 

I ® en<ie(i ^ the arrest of SIX daooits,' besides which 7 
llrUuF ^ arme ^ encounters. The special force has 
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since been active and successful m the west of the provinces, 
A notorious leader of Moradabad and a mixed gang of 31 
Pasiyas and Alienas with arms and stolen property have been 
arrested ; and operations recently undertaken against other 
Alienas appear ,to be improving the position m Aligarh and 
neighbouring districts, where the lnureas? m daeoity of a dan- 
geLous t \ pe m recent years has been considerable. 

In addition to this, the energ\ displayed m other disuiets 
where daeoity was heaviest lias been icwarded by some Mgnal 
successes. The dramatic arrest ot a murderous dacoit b\ the 
District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police o( 
JJudaun, assisted by a body ot the Budaun and Baieilh polke, 
was followed by the rounding-up of about 100 members of hn 
gang. Theie have been other gallmt arrests of aimed dacoit- 
and general conscientious dacoit}' work m most districts, with 
the result that in Bohilkhand, Bae Bareli and Gorakhpur them 
has been a very large reduction in the volume of dacoit). It 
is also gratifying that, encouraged by the examples of officers, 
villagers have offered successful resistance to da coifs m the 
districts of Agra, Meerut, Bulandshahr and Fatehgarh. 

This improvement extends to the figures ot othei 
offences against property. The decrease in robberies, burgla- 
ries and thetts is, doubtless, connected to ^ome extent with 
the fall in the number of chavktdars , the ordinary residing 
agency. Even so, there is reason to think (hat crime against 
property, particularly organized crime, has declined. 

The case is different with the returns of offences oi per- 
sonal violence, such as murder, grievous hurt and riots. The 
number of murders committed from motive- of j v i>onal 
enmity and levenge continues to be high. The number of 
riots has been increasing steadily since 1919, though they 
have hugely changed in character from political and economic 
riots to riots connected with religious disputes. The agrarian 
factional fight still remains a prominent feature of rural life. 
There can be little doubt that the spirit of lawlessness and 
violence engendered by the non-co-operation movement is 
responsible for the tact that so many minor disputes 
which could have been settled w r ith a little forbearance be- 
tween the disputants ended in violent outbreaks. Biots of 
a communal nature occurred m 13 districts during 1923, and 
in at least 11 districts in 1924. Of a total of 115 riots in 
Agra district in 1923, no less than 93 were attributable to 
communal strife. In one industrial riot of Cawnpore early in 
-3L924 the police were compelled to fire on the rioters, whom 
their leaders were unable to control. 
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Investiga- 
tions and 
their results. 


Police 

adminis- 

tration. 


7. With io\\er oilencm and iewcr icjoih t u liu pohem 
there was better investigation work, ami the percentage oi 
convictions to eases investigated rose from 13.4.7 to 4 < .73 jet 
cent. The number of rejHiris to Magistrates eoiUmuen to 
show some increase, consequent on tlie ndnctam m the num 
bers of rural police. Then* is no reason to think thm am 
substantul volume of crime n now goum undetected 01 mi 
reported ni consequence of redmtioim m the have, though 
there is oilen injurious defnv m repuitmg -cnom rim e- 
Moreover, with the mereu-e m the numb r ( t h amt u\ muih 
and of village panchaijalx, petty <ompiamP an* not humgiu 
to the jx)iice so often as formerly. 

8. Further progress m giving effect to tin * neommvmki- 
tions of the Civil Police Committee resulted in the abolition o] 
1J rural police stations. In regard to personnel, the post of 
Deputy Inspector-General in charge ol Railway Police \wm 
abolished and his work has been entrusted to an offitet of tin 
rank of Superintendent. There were sweeping reductions in 
the numbers of civil police, head constable-* and constable-*, 
and in the number of armed jndice constables. Tin* numhei ol 
t'haulxithrs wa^ further reduced, ami at the end of 1924 was 
to aggregate only 42,350 men agaiimt an original total u! 
87,903. It is generally felt in the districts that reductions in 
the numbers of }x>licc have reached the limit compatible with 
maintenance of ordinary public security ; and in certain d.**- 
triets the reduction of the number of circle inspectors embar- 
rasses police administration not a little. Moreover, the 
housing of the ]x>lice m many stations of the pro v nee s m iu 
an unsatisfactory condition, both as regards safety and as 
regards the health and efficiency of the force. As a icsuli < f 
the economies effected, the total expenditure on |K>hee has 
fallen from Its. 138.90 lakhs to Ps, 131.29 lakhs. In spite of 
some difficulties and discouragements, the disci pin e of the 
force has continued to improve, as also t In popularity ni 
Police service. 

The Criminal Investigation dej artmeni win n -organized 
in 1923 into two branches — an investigation branch and r* 
special branch. There was a crop of capes involving consider- 
able skilfulness in forgery and fraud, practised more particu- 
larly upon banks in the provinces ; and the department worked 
out these cases with care and success, though handicapped by 
reductions in the allotment for carrying on its work. 

The railway police had a considerably quieter year. The 
almost overwhelming difficulty of preventive work on railways 

S ras materially, lightened by the introduction of special locks 
flfastp for wagons on a number of railways, which led to 
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a marked decreaw in thefts from station yards and goods- 

sheds. 

The high standard of training at the Police Training 
School, Moradubud, was maintained, and oi* 129 students only 
33 failed to pass the final examination at the end of the year. 
A new system of training for the rank and file will cm no into 
force daring 392-5. 


TlTK IDMI.MSTRATIOX or .H STICII. 

9. ( ’onsidering the improvement m public tranquillity Criminal 

of the past two years, it is surpiising to find that tlie number Jus ice * 
of olfences coming before the Courts m 3923 was the highest 
since 1919. The figures returned b\ Courts exclude, moro- 
o\or, the increasing number of petty criminal and civil cases 
which are settled In ullage panchayat 

The increase is not m heinous olfences, but is, to a 
small extent, m the number of offences under various local 
and special Acts, and, to a large extent, in the number of 
cases of personal \iolence and of faction fighting. Apparently 
the spirit of intolerance and lawlessness which arose in 3.920- 
21 is not easy to exorcise. 

In the rmiiiibtaiices the Criminal Courts were bm> , and 
frequent temporary appointments of additional Courts had to 
he made. The work of Courts was increased by institution 
of a very large number of cases of a false or frivolous com- 
plexion. As usual, subordinate courts made little use of the 
machinery that exists in the law for dealing summarily with 
trifling complaints and for punishing perjured complainants. 

The average duration of a criminal trial remained the same 
— about ten days. The number of witnesses summoned to 
Court but not examined is about one-sixth of the total number 
summoned — a feature to which the High Court and the 
Judicial Commissioner draw attention. 

Honorary Magistrates disposed of more than one-third of 
the cases of the year. When it is considered that the total 
number of appellants from convictions in all Courts is less 
than one-tenth of the number of persons tried, and less than 
one-fourth of the number convicted, the material part that 
Honorary Magistrates play in administering criminal justice is 
apparent. 

30. Slight relief from the growing pressure on Civil 
Courts was afforded by a fall in the number of fresh suits 
instituted. The fall took place chiefly in the number of suits 
not exceeding Hs. 30 in value. There is reason to think that 
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a m improvement m tile tncuim-Uiues ol the jooiu cli^eb is 
partly responsible ior the decline, and also that \iilage pan- 
cJiaijats , which deal mainh with pcttj monej suits undei 
Ids 25 m value, relieve Couits ot numbers ot petty suits 

In spite ot this leliei, the number oi suits disponed ot 
tell, and the average duration oi a suit lose senoush in both 
provinces The duiation ot a contested suit avtn r td J15 
days m V to ia and 90 days m Oudli SancUon to new ippomt- 
nients ot 3 Subordinate Judges md 22 munsiis ±10111 tynil, 

1921 v ill, it is to he iiope<l 1 educe the auueMjon il it 
cannot lexnove the causes ot congestion 

Memwlule, the mass of legislation and the extent to 
which it governs pnvate and public life continue to glow 
The establishment oi a Chiei Gouit m Oudh and the establish- 
ment of Civil Couits m luimaun aie ioiward steps winch, it 
mav be expectel, will be taken eie Jong The vital ques- 
tion, that of delay m civil justice md its causes, ha** been m 
1924 the subject of exhaustive enquiries by a Civil Justice 
Committee appointed by the Government of India, the 
report and recommendations ot that Committee should shoith 
be complete 

\oEABIVN PEOBLEVfS 

11 Tire progress made during the period tow aids solu- 
tion of the agrarian problems of the time was substantial, tin 
more so, perhaps, because people m the mass ceased to enter- 
tain wild hopes ot finding a short cut to a new political and 
economic Golden \ge The two vears of operation of the 
revised Tenancy Law of Oudh had lesulted m aliasing greafch 
the discontent of the Oudh peasantry, and, incident illv , in an 
appreciable decline m the volume of tenancy litigation 
Political tranquillity made it possible to attack m earnest two 
more leidmg agrarian problems - the principles and hises of 
land revenue settlements m general, and the implement ot 
the Tenancy law m Agra piovmce 

The report of the Settlement Committee ippomted in 

1922 was published m August, 1923 Put very briefly, the 
^permittee proposed the adoption of less rigid and more sympa- 

paetbods of determining assets for the purpose of assess- 
ir^ land revenue, and recommended that the percentage of 
Assets to be taken should be between $5 and 45 jrer cent, and, 
ip certain cases, as low as SO per dent A limitation of 50 per 
ten! for enhancement op individual mahals was prbj osed. An 
j^tension of -the jterm df settlement beyond the normal 30 
*** certain circumstances-, was favoured* New * legisla- 
wouI|/ 'tap iffiote the $u|>J:io apd the Legislative 


\ , 





collapse of the whole structure. 
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Council not only the law governing land revenue policy but also 
the operations of each settlement as it took place, was drafted. 

The provincial Government- has made its own proposals 
on these recommendations to the Government of India, and 
it may be expected that a definite scheme of land revenue 
policy will be made public in due course. 

In regard to the Agra Tenancy Act, a Committee was 
appointed in April,. 1924 to consider revision, and its proposals 
were published in August of the same year. The Committee 
took a Bill drafted by the Board of Revenue in 1918 as a basis,, 
and had in mind, evidently, the beneficial effects in Oudh of the 
amendments of the Oudh Rent Act. To put some of the 
Committee's proposals very briefly, it recommended that nom 
occupancy tenants should receive life-tenures, on conditions 
similar to those now in force in Oudh ; and also, on condition 
that zamindars should be able to acquire sir rights in Jchud - 
kasht lands, and should be able to recover arrears of rent more 
easily than can be done under the existing law. The Com- 
mittee also framed measures dealing with the problem of 
enhancement of rent. They proposed to limit the amount by 
which the rent of a holding might be enhanced at one time to 
33 per cent., provided that the rent so enhanced was not less 
than half the current valuation of rent for the holding at 
sanctioned rates. They considered that enhancements should 
be made by special officers in roster years at intervals of one- 
third of the ordinary period of settlement. There were also 
proposals in regard to jurisdiction of Courts and other 
matters. • * ' 

Discussion of these proposals has been proceeding. It is 
obvious that the problems of the tenant — security of tenure* 
and a fair rent — are closely bound up with the financial posi- 
tion of the zamindar, and thereby with his financial relations 
with Government. It is therefore probable that the two 
questions of settlement and of tenancy policy vill, as in 
1901, be, taken up together shortly. 

Other agrarian problems have' also been receiving atten- 
tion; The economic importance of consolidating holdings and 
of a.rresting.the progress of fragmentation first* received atten- 
tion in 1912> and formed the subject of a report by a special 
officer in 1921. Experiments in the direction of consolidation 
ate to be attempted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
in a few districts where ; conditions favour the attempt. 

also been decided, on the ba^.ft an enquiry $/ 
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records by doing away with the necessity of rewriting every 
year the more important records. The labour thereby saved 
should result in greater accuracy in compilation. 

Agricultural conditions. 

12. The prominent feature of the last four years lias 
been abundant rainfall ; and in provinces where ample water- 
supply spells life, and the lack of it spells death, nothing has 
done so much to repel the advance of economic and political 
discontent as a series of good monsoons. A feature of the 
past three years has been the unevenness of the monsoon’s 
course. This was slightly noticeable in 1922 ; more so in 
1923, when the monsoon began late and ended in a burst of 
heavy rain which did some damage in Oudh ; and most 
noticeable in 1924, when the floods at the end of September 
did damage in more than half the districts of the provinces. 
The general effects of that calamity have been described 
already. In regard to the destruction of growing crops, 
official estimates in December, 1924 were that crops had been 
completely destroyed in over 4 lakhs of acres, and in a further 
3J lakhs of acres more than half the crops had been lost. 

13. The general effects of monsoons of this character 
were as might be guessed : the kharif area contracted and the 
rabi area expanded. The kharif fodder crops, and cotton, 
have in the past two years suffered from excess of rain, while, 
on the other hand, late rice has had a good innings and sugar- 
cane has met with striking success, both as to area and as to 
the quality of the yield, though in 1924 floods did somewhat 
substantial damage. The outturn of rabi crops has more than 
compensated; for deficiencies in the kharif. 1923 provided 
a good all-round spring harvest, and 1924 a bumper harvest. 
Barley and grain were notably successful in 1923, and the 
final burst of the monsoon of 1923 was responsible for a large 

* expansion of the wheat area in the spring crop of 1924. The 
energy and success with which the area devastated by the 
floods of 1924 has been resown, coupled with good prospects 
in the undamaged areas, make the outlook for the spring crop 
of 1925 fairly promising. 

■ 14.; ; pfte general break in prices in September, 1922 
which marked ; the close of an era of scarcity was not followed 
by any reaction, until July, 1924, when growing uncertainty 
as to fhe ; monsoon led to a sharp rise in the price of agricul- 
tural ■produce^ The level would doubtless have fallen .again 
U?ad : it fiat tfe .September floods* t wbuoi^ :-hd#^ver, 

]|fiei^elteslfieen ■ responsible? for my acute rise. 
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The following compares prices ior staple products during the 
last year in seers to the rupee * — 

Wheat Barley Gram Bice 

December, 1923 8 60 14 00 15.74 6.34 

June, 1924 9.T2 14 24 14.40 5.72 

July, 1924 . 7.94 12.37 12.37 5.44 

Decembei, 1924 ... 7.84 11.06 11 06 5.82 

15 Broadly speaking, the past two yeais have seen the Condition 
menace of famine recede into the background. The fall 111 agricultural 
the prices obtainable for the products of the soil has not left c f a?ses# 
the cultivator with a large margin for the purchase of the 
amenities of hie , and, m some cases, proceedings for enhance- 
ment of lent, delayed by political and agraiian agitation and 

from considerations of scaicity , have been launched when 
prices of produce had fallen materially Veiy real, but (it is 
to be hoped) temporary di Q tiess was caused by the floods in 
the noith and west oi the provinces. The large number of 
cattle which perished is a vivid illustration of the swiftness of 
the calamity; and such a loss will take time to remedy. But 
when due allowance has been made for these factors and also 
for periodic visitations of epidemic disease, no features of the 
life of these provinces are so striking as their ability to recover 
lapidly from any calamity other than the calamity of drought, 
and the absence of unemployment notwithstanding the 
pressure oi a vast population on the land. 

Irrigation 

16 The over whelming importance oi a good monsoon 
ib well illustrated by the figures of irrigation during 1923-24. 

Actually, the artificially wateied area during the year was only 
23 per cent, of tire whole cultivated area; and, of the irrigated 
area proper, 54 per cent was wateied from wells, 25 per 
cent from such natural resources as rivers and ihils, and 21 
per cent, from canals. 

Even so, the area migated from canals was about 2 
million acres, or half a million less than m the previous year 
The produce of this area was estimated to be worth some 
Bs. 1SJ crores. The cost of the canal supply to the agricul- 
turist in rates was Bs, 1J crores. The working expenses to 
Government were about half a crore, giving a net revenue of 
almost one crore. 

In the worfcihg of the irrigation system substantial eco- 
nomies — notably the abolition of 8 divisions and 2 sub-difi- 
1 effected Operations were closely scrutinised by 

tllifiiih,.. 
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the Irrigation Board, which was reconstituted in 1923 so as to 
give wider representation of the classes concerned m canal 
irrigation. 

While, in the favourable conditions of the period, the 
people made little effort to extend the number of wells, the 
ext ens ion of canals, the greatest insurance of the provinces 
ag ains t time of drought, made considerable progress. Work 
was advanced on the headworks of the Sarda (’anal at Ban- 
bassa and on the Deoha barrage, while long stretches ol the 
future canal, involving, m the submontane area, the ele nance 
of miles of dense forest, were excavated. 

17. The floods of September, 1924 subjected the canal 
works of the provinces to tests of unparalleled severity. The 
damage done at the headworks of the Ganges Canal and the 
Jumna Canal was considerable : bunds v ere breached and 
heavy shoaling occurred m the supply channels. The supply 
channel for the Jumna Canal at Ta]iwala-Nausliera was 
silted up throughout its entire length, and will take months 
to clear. 

The most serious threat to the Ganges Canal occurred at 
Dhanauri, 13 miles below Hardwar, where the Butmu torrent 
enters the canal near the Suwahk Hills and passes out on the 
other side over a dam. The torrent came down in such 
fury that its sandy bed and the protective works below the 
dam were scoured out violently, the scouring cutting back 
until it almost undermined the dam. Had the dam gone, the 
entire canal supply would have gone With it; and, apart from 
the resulting havoc, the rebuilding of the dam and aqueduct 
for the canal would have been a very lengthy and costly 
undertaking. As it is, only the promptest measures have 
made irrigation possible in 1925. An immense reinforced 
concrete floor and flights of falls are now being built below 
the dam to protect it from the menace of further scouring. 

There was also considerable damage m one of the Dehra 
Bun canals and at the headworks of the Agra, Rohilkhand 
and Bijnor canals. Altogether the repair of flood damage to 
the canals is estimated to cost some - 25 lakhs of rupees. 

Agricultural development. 

| General. IS. During 1923 and 1924 the department of Agricul- 

ture has been obliged to restrict iis operations to lines of 
proved utility. The effect of such a policy has not been 
without value in leading to fuller and wider appreciation of 
the usefulness of the department than had hitherto bqq$ the 

[ff? 6- > 
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19. Favourable prices in the engineering market en- Deveiop- 
abled the Agricultural Engineers to equip their workshops 
thoroughly and to complete no less than 48 tube wells during supply, 
the year. The demand increases with every successful well 
sunk, and the programme on hand is a heavy one There are 

also possibilities of developing the construction of smaller tube 
wells at lesser cost for zammdars with only model ate resour- 
ces. The limited staff of 42 well-borers bored 608 wells m 
30 districts 

20. For the improvement of field produce the depart- Improve- 
ment continued to maintain a number of farms, w r hich may be °* 
classified accoidmgly as they aie mainly instructional, produce, 
research, experimental or demonstration farms Instiuctional 
farms weie those maintained lor teaching practical methods 

at Gawnpoie (for the Agricultural College) and at Buland- 
shahr (for the Agricultural School). The usefulness of both 
was extended during the period. The research farm at Muttra 
and the botanical portion of the farm in Cawnpore produced 
important results. The work on the former led to the estab- 
lishment of a cotton (Aligarh no 19) which has excellent 
agricultural characters and which is liked by both growers and 
spinners. The entomological section at Cawnpore were 
engaged in a campaign against the boll- worm, a pest which 
does enormous damage to cotton. The economic troubles 
connected with other crops, particularly the problem of 
potato storage, were also under close examination with a view 
to remedy. 

The experimental farms, whose main purpose is the 
production of the best seed suitable to the provinces, had a 
successful year. Particularly was this so with sugarcane 
plantations and research work at Gorakhpur and Shah]’ahan- 
pur The rapid extension of improved varieties of sugarcane 
throughout Shah/jahanpur and the neighbouring districts, 
particularly Haraoi, has been remarkable, and is all the more 
important m view of the impending development of the Sarda 
canal system. 

In the demonstration farms, which are expected to de- 
monstrate that improved methods mean improved profits, 
ufipt^fitable areas were got rid of, and a deficit of Bs. 13,000 
in 192&-23 was converted into a profit of Bs. 13,000 in 1923- 
24. Hbw these farms influence zamindars to imitate the f 


crops, seed and methods adopted is illustrated by the ever- 
growing number of private farms. The quantity of advice* 
sought and given to private farm# grows yearly. 4 


k 
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managing stall. Each of these stores is capable ol distribut- 
ing annually 20,000 maunds of seed. 

21. The two cattle farms at Muttra and Kheri, with 
over 500 head of cattle, continued to supply selected bulls for 
bleeding purposes, and the demand exceeded the supply, 
Impoitant experiments m the evolution of types, the males of 
which will be good diatt animals and the females high milk 
yieldeis, have already met with a certain amount of success. 
This is notably so with the supply to the eastern districts, 
winch are notonousby deficient in good milch cattle. 

Little advance could be made with horse-breeding owing 
to financial* stungency. The improvement in the types to be 
found m the western districts as a result of the operations of 
the Army Bemoimt department is, ot course, well-known. 

Good hard woik was, as usual, done in the prevention and 
cure of cattle disease, particularly m inoculation against out- 
breaks; and there was no seveie epidemic. 

22. The Agricultural College and the Agricultural School 
were fortunate m attracting the most desirable types of 
student. The school was fully equipped during 1923, and an 
important development in 1924 was the deputation, for the 
first time, of a number of district board school teachers for 
training in agriculture. 

23. The public gardens of the provinces came under the 
control of a Deputy Director of Agriculture during 1923. Aided 
by increased grants from the Government of India towards 
upkeep of those gardens which are of archaeological interest, 
and by measures of economy, there w r as a saving m the cost of 
maintaining public gardens during 1923-24. Attention has 
been devoted to Securing better practical results, bu,t aesthetic 
ideals and values have also been borne in mind. 


Forests. 


Dis- 
foresta- 
tion and 
afforesta- 
tion. 


24. The chief change of the period has been the 
removal of restrictions on exploitation in Kuinaim, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Kumaun Grievances 
Committee. The object of the Committee was to relieve the 
, hardships felt by the present generation of inhabitants of the 
fBCpsi \ fewfe the’ private trader and others have been 
•gtiek td the: nesdlts of withdrawing forest control, tlf 

• 4 the present atife of destruction continues without a»y breath- 
ing space for this ^generation of sgeeies, the data of the 
.a 1 1 t , 
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at their own expense, especially among those who realise 
that afforestation means fodder supply as well as timber and 
fuel supplj . This tendency is of much importance to the 
provinces. Fully developed, it would mean that animal 
manure, instead of being generally consumed as fuel, would 
be used m much-needed restoration of the soil. 

25. In silviculture notable progress was made with the Produc- 
artificial regeneration of sal and of chit, and with the experi- ti° n> 
ment of taungya cultivation m the eastern forests. The 
taungya system means the growth of forest on cultivated soil 

by co-operation between the cultivator and the Forest depart- 
ment, and has possibilities for the future of much importance. 

Produce to the value of nearly Es. 82 lakhs — chiefly timber 
and fuel — was removed from the forests during 1923-24. More 
than tvo-thirds of the forest area was open for grazing and 
nearly 12 lakhs of cattle were grazed therein. 

The output of extracted and semi-manufactured products 
has been greatly curtailed by the handing over of the sawmill, 
rosin and turpentine activities of the Utilization Circle to 
private companies, m which Government holds large shares. 

The transfer was completed during 1924. 

26. Lack of funds continues to impede the extension of Communi- 
forest tramways,, though it is recognised that such cations, 
tramways are, financially, the soundest method of 
developing forest revenue. Two recently constructed tram- 
ways in the Sarda gorge and in Motichur have already yielded 

direct revenue in amounts which show that they will' repay 
the whole capital cost of construction within a very few years, 
to say nothing of the indirect revenue obtained from the sale 
of produce from areas hitherto inaccessible. Tramways are to 
be constructed in Gorakhpur and in the Haldwani division 
which are expected to yield valuable, results. 

27. 1923 and 1924 were free from serious forest fires. General. 
The gross income from forests declined on account of contrac- 
tion of the Utilization Circle. The timber market was dull, 

and still continues dull, except for increased activity in the 
railway sleeper business. The considerable savings from ecO- 
norpje? in the Utilization Circle resulted in a rise in the net 
forest 'revenue from Es. 24 to Es. 30 lakhs. 

Industry and trade. 


28. Only a few enterprises of a- minor nature were industrial 
launched in 1923-24, and new capital was scarce. The conditions 

m4l#rial world continued to suffer from the effects of reac- 
tion*"' - 


a abnormal post-War 


boonj ’*■ of 1920-21. ’This 
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ms pai ticularly the case with the cotton industries, and the 
inability of some mills to continue the payment of bonuses 
to their employees led to some labour troubles m Gawnpore. 
The industries connected with cotton suffered, moreover, from 
a rise m the price of raw cotton owing to shortage in the 
supply, while, at the same time, the demand for manufactured 
goods was only moderate. Nevertheless, there has been a 
modest but undeniable improvement in the industrial Mtuu- 
tion, and the cotton industries give more and mote proof every 
year of then ability to withstand foreign competition and to 
satisfy an increasing proportion of the requirements of the 
provinces. Engineering, which ranks next to cotton m extent 
of labour employed, was largely concerned with Government 
and railway enterprises; but the building industry, which 
involves a good deal of engineering work, continues to grow 
steadily. The period was a good one for sugar manufacturers 
and refiners, and, with increasing organization of the supply 
of sugarcane, the prospects of this industry seem bright. The 
leather industry, though exhibiting signs of recovery from the 
post-War slump, is hampered by defective flaying of hides 
and by the limited development so far attained by the tanning 
industry. Woollen mills had a normal year, and the vege- 
table oil-crushing industry flourished with increased supply 
of oil-seeds. The wood-working and artistic industries 
received an impetus not only from the opportunity of entering 
new markets afforded by the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley, but also from the steadily growing demand in the 
provinces for modern furnishings. After a series of profitable 
years, the lac industry has suffered a slight setback owing to 
a fall in the price of shellac ; and the glass industry has suffer- 
ed severely as a result of heavy imports from the rehabilitated 
countries of Central Europe and from Japan. 

The increasing strength of labour and increasing concern 
for its welfare are marked by the passing of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and by the introduction by the Govern-- 
ment of India in 1924 of proposals to legislate for the registra- 
tion of Trade Unions, and for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

29 i While the volume of trade improved during 1923-24 
owing to plentiful harvests and supplies, the profits of trade 
have not unproved proportionately. The fall in prices during 
the last two years has not, so far, stimulated a brisk demand. 
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without, so far, a conespondmg rise m exports to these coun- 
tries. 

Industrial development 


30 In spite of financial limitations, the Industries 
department continues to expand its work of technical educa- 
tion and of the promotion of nascent mdustnes. The prov- 
inces have now a large and increasing supply of colleges and 
schools for practical education m industrial methods and in 
arts and crafts Satisfactory featuies of the work done m these 
institutions are that those who have finished a course of ins- 
truction can almost always find employment immediately ; and 
that the number of artisans taking up industrial education, 
particularly m night classes, continues to grow By demonstra- 
tions of industrial methods and pioducts at all the well-estab- 
lished distnct exhibitions m the provinces, the Industries 
department is awaking fresh interest and ambitions. The great 
demonstration of the year was, hovever, the United Provinces 
Court m the India Section of the Empire Exhibition, where 
61 merchants and manufacturers sold pioducts worth some 
Rs. 10 lakhs and also got into direct touch with new markets 
m the empue This exhibition came at a critical juncture 
m the fortune of most of the artistic industries, and, it is 
hoped, has been instrumental m re-establishing them 

31 Financial assistance was given in 10 cases by the 
Board of Industries for the encouragement of new enterprises 
of importance m the industrial development of the provinces 
There is a strong sentiment m favour of reviving and restor- 
ing'ihe prosperity of the cottage industries. To examine this 
question and other possibilities of industrial development a 
Committee was appointed m 1924, and its enquiries are pro- 


ceeding 

As a lesult of the working of the Stores Purchase 
department, 80 per cent of Government's requirements pur- 
chased during the year were of Indian manufacture, and 50 
per cent were purchased in the United Provinces 

Eor any large developments of provincial industries a 
change is required in the public attitude which is still to seek 
capitalist still prefers to invest his money in land rather 
thaM-ifi, industrial enterprises, and the educated youth of the 
piovmces still prefers a career m the professions or in Govern- 
ment service to a career of business management based on first- 
hand experience and knowledge of industrial methods 


, , Communications, Buildings and Power - . j. 

3$. Eor some years there has beep little addition ,to_rthfe 

the hstjof projects «j 

a^|Hn||k|I E>oard of GkgnmunicatfonS is a long .pie. ! ■c'Nf'ffil 
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Roads. 


Re- 
organiza- 
tion of 
the 

Public 
Works 
depart- 
ment. * 


Among extensions to broad gauge railways, proposals for 
a railway from Shahjahanpur or Eosa via Rajghat to Bulaud- 
s'hahr or Hapur, and for extensions from Aligarh to Muttra and 
from Agra to Bah, have been under examination. Proposals 
for narrow gauge railways include the extension of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway and of the Rohilkhand and 
Ivcmaun Railway towards undeveloped forest areas. 

33. The rapid deterioration of the roads of the provinces 
is a cause of growing anxiety. The main cause of deteriora- 
tion has been ithe increasing pressure of motor traffic, parti- 
cularly of heavy motor traffic, since 1919, on roads which were 
not designed for vehicles of much speed and weight. In the 
same period increasing financial difficulties have hampered 
efforts to cope with the situation. During 1923-24 only 66 
per cent, of the funds required for repairs to provincial roads 
could be allotted, and the amount of new construction was 
almost negligible. 

34. The main problem which must, be faced — that of 
reconstructing the foundations and crust of the main pro- 
vincial roads so that they can carry modern heavy traffic — will, 
it is hoped, be found easier of solution in consequence of the 
recent transfer of local roads to district boards. The process 
of transfer begun jjh 1923 was carried on vigorously in 1924, 

close of the year local roads' had been transferred 
from the Public Works department to district boards in all 
save 7 districts. 


Other recommendations of the Public Works Re-organi- 
zation Committee have been adopted. By orders raising the 
Value of 4 ‘petty’ T and “minor’’ works for purposes of classifi- 
'catfcm and handing over such works to heads of departments 
to carry out, the Public Works department has been relieved 
of the charge of a large number of less important works, and 
new fields 'have been opened to private enterprise. In regard 
:.;io major works, a Building Board will decide whether the 
: agency preparing plans and estimates and carrying out any 
work will be public or private agency. - . , - 
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their hopeless insolvency became apparent. In spite of this 
policy there was a net increase of 247 in the number of 
societies during 1923-24 and a further net increase of 58 
societies in the first six months of 1924. The movement has 
now over 1J lakhs of members, working with a capital of 
over a crore of rupees. 


It is satisfactory that the percentage of owned ” funds 
in the movement — share capital, reserve funds, etc. — con- 
tinues to grow while this expansion in the number of primary 
societies continues. Shareholders may be expected to take 
increasing interest in the direction of loans and transactions. 
.A true understanding of co-operative principles is still, how- 
ever, far to seek. In some districts it is found that honorary 
workers are not forthcoming, and in others they lean too 
heavily on* the subordinate official staff. Many of the socie- 
ties are most reluctant to bring pressure to bear on defaulting 
members who may be persons of some influence in their 
villages. 


As a result of such tendencies, there has been rather too 
much idle capital in the' Jb&fcjfe ;cf ; d^triot .and central bs^ks 
'during 1923-24, while the percentage of arrears overdue : 
primary societies has been allowed to increase slightly.. There 
was an improvement in collections on account of liquidated 
societies ; but it is obviously desirable to prevent societies from 
• ^drifting into the ditch of insolvency, where they discredit the : 

the revenue . 





rge 

in liquidation. 




The number of district banks stood at 36 and of 


Exte&l ! 


central banks at 28 in December, 1924. There is thus an Qf ^ 
adequate number of central organizations for the progress of 
the movement, and their capital amounts to over Rs. 81 lakhs. ■ ■ f 

Primary societies continue to be mainly agricultural, there - O'^Oi 
being 5,445 agricultural to only 228 non-agricultural primaries.: , j 

kWh® disparity is not so great when working capital is const-; , : * O':’" 

into agricultural societies’ working capital ; to* : 

’ ,; ‘^^w|&|p75 lakhs, and that of non-agrieiHAtil *to - j 

s, in 1923-24. ‘ ' ; '' * 1 ' ' 

' * * - :*;}%■ 

: - Non-crd'dli ^societies, such as dairies, ghee, building am 
^cational societies ; did not flourish, although a Tew co-opera^ r 
^ j&m appreciable profit. : Coxupam^wit|^ : 
j^nqrative borrowing ' &nd : rj 
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37. In regard to provincial policy, the department con- 
tinued to have useful suggestions and advice from the Stand- 
ing Committee of Co-operators. The staff is inadequate for 
performance of the duty of auditing the accounts of all socie- 
ties every twelve-month, and an increase in the number of 
auditors is suggested. 

Education. 


38. It is satisfactory to record substantial progress in 
the expansion of education, in spite of the inability of the 
provinces to finance any new developments on a large scale 
at the present time. The number of scholars of all kinds 
increased by over 6 per cent, during 1923-24, and the total 
number is now over 11 lakhs. The increase in the number of 
scholars is common to every type of institution; but it is 
especially noticeable in the number of Muslims taking up 
collegiate education. The Muslim University at Aligarh has 
successfully weathered the storm of hostility which arose in 
1920. 


39. One feature of recent educational progress is the 
effort to give a more immediately practical complexion to 
education. In the sphere of secondary education this is illus- 
trated by the adoption of courses in Intermediate Colleges 
leading to an Agricultural Diploma; Mid by provision for ex- 
tending' the compulsory teaching of Science in Government 
schools. Centres ” in Government institutions for the 
teaching of Manual Training and Commerce are being con- 
stituted, and it will be open to students of all recognized 
English schools to attend these “ Centres ” for training. 
With a view to supplying real training in agriculture in ver- 
naef^^f ididdldifchodis, the training of district board teachers 
. at ' me ' Agricultural School, Bulandshahr, has been com- 


• menced, and 10 district boards have deputed teachers to 
Bulandshahr for training. A large number of the new non- 
m^cial, chstrict boards have shown clearly their desire to en- 
■ 'practical agricultural training. A similar tendpikty 

Is ! to ' be observed in municipal boards, seyej$,J ; |o| - which 
?iiave introduced practical training : in ::weavingi!aE^?stHfmfng 


of muni- 
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These new features in educational policy are closely con- 
nected with a tendency to bring educational policy and insti- 
tutions under more direct popular control through provincial 
and local bodies. The Legislative Council shows increasing 
activity in enquiring into educational matters and in suggest- 
ing chan ges in the branches of study, etc. ■ A recent resolution 
of the Council recommends a large grant for the further pro- 
motion of Sanskrit studies. For many of the changes already 
made or now pending, the Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education is directly responsible. The old Board of 
Education has been reconstituted on a wider basis as the 
Board of "Vernacular Education; and the Provincial Text- 
Book Committee has also been enlarged and broadened recent- 
ly- 


In connection with University education the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of establishing a University 
at Agra which should affiliate the external colleges at present 
associated with the Allahabad University has made its report. 
Another Committee appointed to examine the administration ; 
and' ‘fiiMoaefes! Of. the, .Allahabad and. Lucknow. Universities has 
also concluded its-WoM; , a2i0flSs1r^<f®d|aih^d|^|^;|^||i^^ ; | ' ; ..;.i ii . 
Universities for a period of 5 years. ’ ‘ ’ ■ * • ' ■. ; ' ‘ ’ ; ■ ■% 

The demand for compulsory primary education continues 
to be strong. During 1923-24, four more municipalities in- 
troduced compulsory primary education, and three more have 
1 ;fo^|)s 5 yed ; ^uit. -since j^ril. ? ;1924, .making a total of l|b punkn^ . s ; ^ 

iMe ■ bcanpuliofy • "be 

financial disabilities chiefly militate against its more rapid ex- L f) 
tension. In regard to rural areas the difficulties are obviously . f j- ; 
much greater; but an educational officer on special duty is ; j 
examining the situation and its possibilities. , 

A scheme for the appointment of whole-time medical' ? : 
officers for schools giving higher education at Allahabad, Agra 
: and Lucknow is before Government. . • . , , ; ^ , ; 

1'Wlk#- ®*ere was a S eneral increase in enrokraadt 1 
■ and Allahabad. All the four Universities extended ednca t 

the' of branches of study open to students. At Allah- : ; 

abad a PrbfdSsqr of Physics, a Header in Commerce and Lee-; ; ; i j; : 
- . . turers in Safilliit and Arabic and Persian were appointed.- ‘Alt* ]| *| 3 
Bf|iares a depsKtaaent. of Law was opened >; and two he^Aijly 
. degjfqes ; were created. At Aligarh a -Training College 
. j degrees jyepff tea^^g.^t 

ifei If \i ill lillfll 1 \ ; 
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Increased accommodation for students was provided at Allaha- 
bad and Lucknow, and a hostel is under construction at 
Benares. The Universities of Allahabad and Benares, the 
Thomason College of Roorkee, and the St. John’s College, 
Agra contribute a substantial number of men to the Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Interest in millitary training continues 
to grow. Provision has been made for two more new State 
Scholarships tenable for tw r o years, to be awarded on the re- 
commendations of the Allahabad and Lucknow 7 Universities. 


Secondary 41 Conditions were not favourable to further expansion 

education. 0 f foldings and equipment for Intermediate Colleges. Never- 
theless, by the raising of three aided high schools to the inter- 
mediate standard, the number of institutions with interme- 
diate classes increased to 26 and the enrolment reached 3,136. 
While the system is still in its early stages, it is perhaps as 
well that the ambitions of many high schools to be raised to 
the intermediate standard cannot be gratified immediately. 
Those Intermediate Colleges which comprise all the fen classes 
from III to XTT are found to be difficult to manage, and step^ 
are to be taken, where possible, to organize the lower classes 
as separate junior schools. The degree Colleges are antionS 
to be relieved of intermediate classes, but financial limitations 
bar the way < U Mi t f 

The English High and Middle Schools of the provinces 
made moderate progress, handicapped by deficiencies in build- 
ings and equipment. Conditions were similar m vernacular 
middle schools. Interesting developments m secondary edu- 
cation were the introduction of the .Dalton plan of individual 

t * jx&| scholars 

receiving the certificate of the St. John* iinSMWIdei" k&kh 
ciation. 


Boy Scout movement continued to expand rapidly, as 
the interest; in the athletics. 
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have been made with the boards whereby Government will 
not, as hitherto, resume savings accruing to boards from their 
recurring allotments. The savings will now be funded by 
district boards and utilized on construction and equipment of 
new buildings and on other non-recurring expenditure on 
vernaculai education. An interesting experiment has been 
initiated in the Moradabad district, where a mainly agricul- 
tural course ol instruction, with practical work, has been 
adapted for one primary school. In those districts of the 
provinces which have district health schemes and staff in ope- 
ration regular medical inspection of schools w T as carried out. 

48. With a slight increase m the number of scholars, 
the total enrolment rose to nearly 67,000. While collegiate 
and secondary education improves yearly, the standard of 
primary education continues to be woefully backward. Work 
is carried on in conditions which are often discouraging : un- 
suitable buildings, and a dearth of suitable and qualified 
teachers. * * 1 J *. . , 

, 44. The change! in system whereby the educational Sec- Admink- j jj 
%fa4 i%terietenat was amalgamated with the office of the * ®**' ‘ " V 

Director of h t n dl) ^ 

and proved satisfactory. EVom April; uS® r I ! P f I f 
accounts office, which keeps and checks the accounts Of lire * * ? v] 

Education department, has been created, in pursuance of the } ^ * 
experiment of transferring to heads of departments the work 
of auditing their own accounts. $ . 

Fmc HBAnTfi.) j IJjfJ 

45. While 1922 saw welcome improvement in jjtl&Ud |ajt 
health, 1923 was the healthiest year experienced for a genera- d6a ^ as * j 
tion. The birth-rate, which had been dwmdmg, rose to 36 04 , j 
per nnlle, while the death-iaite declined to the comparatively 
low figure of 23.37 per mille. The inaccuracy of vital -statis- 
tics is a long-standing trouble, and conditions have not i 

unproved with the reduction in the numbers of village chau- 11 

kidars, whose duty if is to report the vital statistics- of 
i , ,xOfa»l areas. But there is reason to believe that more f feMIs * 

NjfftO (deaths go unreported. 

" < Ttie year 1924 has not maintained the good iecord of 
1923. Odfhplete statistics have not yet been compiled, ifeflt, 
it appears that the birth-rate has again; fallen, while ijhe d 
rate has risen, although it is below the average of the 
#0pg five years. » i . , • * ‘ ' t , / * ' 1 

41 , regard to the? chief causes ol j 
‘ icliudeii bf8|y* •< ' * 

' i Mmmaamtm milt 1 < : j . i A . 1 1 ‘ , it lift 
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and other respiratory diseases, was, as usual, the prime cause. 
The incidence of plague was fairly substantial, both m 1923 
and in 1924. Cholera was mild in 1923 ; but there was an 
extensive epidemic in 1924. As a result of a train-load of 
infected persons arriving at Benares from Bengal on the occa- 
sion of a crowded bathing festival, infection was earned from 
Benares to a large number of districts, and it was Severn 
months before the epidemic waned. Some satisfaction may 
be derived from a decline in the infantile death-rate during 
1923; but conditions in overcrowded municipal areas continued 
to be as grim as ever for new-born infants. In Ca,wnpore 
every second child born died within one year from birth. 

The destruction of homes and the rigours of the floods 
of 1924 caused a marked increase in the number of deaths from 
malaria and pneumonia. 

46. ' In the circumstances of these provinces it is inevit- 
able that much of the success obtained by the Public Health 
and Medical services should be of a negative nature. Among 
important results to which this description may be applied 
■ are the measures which successfully prevented the outbreak 
of epidemic disease on a large scale at the .festivals of the 
year (other than that at . Benares mentioned above) , notably at 
the; Ifagfe at ( Allahabad. ; It is alW \ lately flhh : fo-a 

vu^feus cam^ign of prophylaxis after the floods of 1924 had 
; subsided that the provinces were spared a second visitation in 
an outbreak of epidemic sickness of the type which so often 
follows in the wake of natural calamities. Opportunity is 
being taken to encourage the re-building on improved sanitary 

jjfaife jf|d t jplana of' model 

; ... ; ite ' of ; malaria prevention, partlddiatly -ii ; ; suf>- 
fmdntahe regions, 'where large numbers- of labourers are 
ygd ; on the Sarda canal , was described in last year’s 
““ilSi-aaingt Recess obtained by the malaria branch 
hy decreases in deaths ;fr<qip.jnalaria in 
piSnSdfeht; lotahs 1 ih; or, ptijtfeA ^o|bi&iie;area 

The 
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were able to embark on substantial schemes of sanitary im- 
provement ;• but, with the aid of generous grants and loans 
from Government, the water-supply and the sewage systems 
of Lucknow were re-constructed and re-organized, and much 
progress was made with water-works in Fyzafoad. A water- 
supply project was completed for Allahabad, where complete 
re-organization is called for, and awaits provision of funds. 
The Board of Public Health made grants during 1923 to the 
extent of nearly 7 lakhs, most of which was devoted to water- 
supply schemes. * # 


No question of public health is arousing more attention 
than the question of infantile mortality. The institution of 
an annual “ Baby Week ” throughout India at the instance 
of Her Excellency the Countess of Beading has done much 
to awaken public interest in the necessity for intelligent train- 
ing in midwifery and maternity. In addition to schemes for 
tire training of midwives in 10 towns in *the provinces, there 
are child welfare centres in 6, towns, of which those at Allah- 
abad^ tBareilly and Pilibhit have done work of first-class 
importancfei; Tla^^nfkaitiesiqf distijftS' uri^er special district 
health schemes employing' wimleUimfc 1 fifealfeili ' • 
inspection of the rural areas and schools reported very favour- 
ably on the results. During 1924 two more districts adopted 
health schemes; and a block of districts comprising Gorakh- 
pur, Basti, Azamgarh, Gonda and Eyzabad now have these 
• schemes in operation. 

47. In thn face of these efforts to tackle ’the : imgMn^e, 
problems of public health which confront the teeming popu-’ 
lation of these provinces, it is melancholy to record a substan- 
tial reduction in the facilities available for medical relief. The 
decrease in dispensaries has been chiefly in the number of 
travelling dispensaries, and in the course . of -.1923 thfe* 
number of travelling dispensaries was reduced by no less than 
70, of which 27 were provincial and the remainder district 
board dispensaries. ■ Financial difficulties have been respons- 
'"|Tor what can only be regarded as. a retrpgSKl # t 


_ Ipoqf were needed as to the valud of medical relief, it 
could jf^|p[und in the fact that, despite the reduction in the 
number; ^|j||4pensaries, and despite an exceptionally pes^th^ 
year, the 'finiSjer . of patients o! all .kinds, coming 
fgri ftg for relief hardly declined at all. . It, , was only;'' 

’ ItoBiefbat ft mobi&adipn -of . travelling, dispensaries itjaf 

i ; " '' ill ii It 1 1 »J< llliflJM 
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Town Improvement. 


48. The subject of town improvement is closely con- 
nected wth conditions of public health in the leading pro- 
vincial cities, and particularly with the high infantile mortality 
of these cities. Improvement Trusts were constituted in 
Lucknow, Cawnpore and Allahabad in 1919-20; and though 
the work of the Trusts has come in for much criticism, largely 
as a result of the need for economy in provincial finance, they 
have already effected considerable changes for the better in 
these cities. 

In Lucknow during 1923-24 the new Civil Lines scheme 
has been practically completed, and bungalows are springing 
up along the roads. In the industrial area further progress 
has been made with roads, and the Trust has constructed, so- 
far, 107 houses for the poorer classes. Two markets, a set, 
of stables and a theatre were also completed during the year. 

In Allahabad the main works in hand were the extension 
of the Zero road, which is intended to relieve the Grand Trunk 
road from the congestion of traffic which afflicts it, and the 
widening of the Mir-Khan-ki-sarai lane. These schemes in- 
volved the acquisition of standing properties; and the sales 
of sites after road-building and improvement -were, on the 


•yif progress was made with road, sewer and 

A A ^fein Work, and with the sale of sites in the factory area; 
0\ A similar work was done on the Sisamau scheme, which in- 
/f { ' A - ‘ vhlves the development of an area to the south-west of the 
ifk*}"' j city with a view -to relieve the notoriously congested conditions 

g** ji Lft .. ... <_-r • . ■» 

^tor^wqrk 

stringency on; the funds- allotted ;to ;ihelaV thW 'hive 
n ? , m the other side, criticisms of their large expenditure; 

develop recurring income. An officer 
their finances recommended, in 1924 
o4 1 staff : and* ,df , • In . ; 
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and, generally, to the re-housing of persons dishoused in the 
course of operations. Loans to the extent of Es. 16 lakhs in 
the next five years are recommended, in order that the Trusts 
may complete work which will yield an economic return on 
their outlay besides fulfilling the objects of town improvement. 

Provincial Finance. 


50* 1923-24 opened with a determined attempt to 

remedy the serious position reached in the two preceding 
yeais, when part of the proceeds of the provincial Develop- 
ment Loan had to be used to defray ordinary recurring ex- 
penditure. Stamp and court-fee duties were enhanced and 
a tax was imposed on motor vehicles. On account of conti- 
nued depression in trade, however, the stamp revenue of the 
year fell short of expectations by some 26 lakhs, while excise 
showed a decline of 19J lakhs. Even so, the total revenue 
rose by 28 . lakhs from the previous year’s total, while the 
rapid and extensive measures of retrenchment adopted by 
'■ departments produced a saving on the budget esti- 
mate for the <of lakhs: \ , 

At the end of the year, in spite * of a ’ revenho 
appoaching 20 lakhs, and in spite of an increase in "indebted- 
ness to the Government of India, prospects were considerably 
brighter than at the start. The motor-tax, which in the 
course of its existence yielded some 2 lakhs of revenue, was 
taken off by the 1 " Legislative Council. Provincial finance was 
making quiet, steady progress 1 when the flood dieters 
occurred. It is estimated that the floods will cost the 
vinces, in expenditure and in loss of revenue, not much less 
than 1 crore of rupees. While some 30 lakhs of this will 


be borne by the Famine Insurance Fund and will be partly 
recoverable, about 68 lakhs will have to be borne by ordinary 
provincial revenue# of the current and succeeding financial 
years. It is hoped;, bo^eyerl,; ;to . finance part of this ex- 
penditure and part of new eitlay on irrigation by a : loam, ; : ^ r - 

leading financial event of ] 

in public expenditure. The :feport Of F %tie^ECd-^ 
nomf> published in February^ 1924 made very,, i 

sweeping ^l^umendatituis l in ; regard * to • every ■ departmeipjji 1 
: and was followed by orders 

| jfe&ant effect to’ feftfc -Af the ' 

t and - 3Skfejty? j|o result' \m: ■ 
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the keenest protagonists of retrenchment. No district is fo 
be abolished, and the number of tahsils which will undergo 
amalgamation will be much less than the committee proposed. 
But the all-round economies effected have left many of the 
public services at bare efficiency strength. 

51. In fine, the figure to which provincial expenditure 
was reduced in 1923-24 — Bs. 1,050 lakhs exclusive of the 
provincial contribution to the Government of India — represents 
very nearly the “ normal ” modern expenditure of these 
provinces. The figure is very different from the “ normal ” 
expenditure of Bs. 835 lakhs arrived at by the Meston Com- 
mittee on Financial Eolations; and to meet it “ abnormal ” 
enhancements of stamp and irrigation revenue have been neces- 
sary. Granted that an education policy of vast expansion and 
an excise policy in which fiscal considerations are entirely 
subordinated to those of temperance were bound to affect 
provincial balances very materially, the “157 lakhs of increased 
spending power” which, according to the Meston Committee, 
were to accrue to the Provincial Government from the new 
settlement with the Central Government have been purely 
illusory from the very beginning of ‘ reformed ’ government. 
The provincial contribution to the Government of India 
of Bs. 240 lakhs represents. .19-. pep. 
protiadal mvenue; m'adfewh/ilie jlfei&fl mWj 

lakhs > in income-tax to the Central Government in 1923-24. 


Excise. , 


The notable feature of excise administration during 
>s the continued decrease in the consumption of 

~ e —^conditions 

(j ixjtvw w two pre- 

hag yhars. The issues of country spirit,' opium' and hemp 
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drugs shrafak to record low figures, though there was some 
in.the consumption of tari, which is but a miH 
revenue declined to the low figure of Bs. |27 


The main cause of 
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the entire area of the provinces. Other aspects of excise 
policy, such as the progressive elimination of shops for a 
number of years past and the shortening of the hours of 
sale, have conduced to bring about the results now achieved. 

It may also be granted that ideas of moral and social reform 
have altered the public attitude towards tho use of intoxicants 
in general, and have induced large numbers of consumers to 
acquiesce in the disabilities imposed upon them by a policy 
which, in some aspects of its working, falls not far short of 
prohibition. 

54. But there are also large numbers of consumers Excise 
whose w ishes do not accord with severe restrictions and high cr roe- 
prices, and, inevitab’y, there has been a serious rise in cases 
of evasion of the law. The rise is particularly noticeable in 
the case of illicit distillation of spirit, and has been serious 
in extent in the past and present years. Offences relating to 
excisable articles are notoriously easy to commit and difficult 
s Along with the excise revenue, the success of the 

exb}Se popty As imperilled if the inveterate consumer is able to 
satisfy his requirements 1 from illicit sources.-, The danger ip 
that his kith and kin among the consuming classes, akd« 
others, mav be tempted by the cheapness of “ poteen ” to 
imitate his had example. In addition to illicit distillation 
there has been increasing use of crude opium in poppy-grow- 
ing districts, and the cocaine traffic has revived with the re- 
owning of sources of supply dosed during the Great War. 

What constitutes perhaps a record single seizure of cocaine' in 
these provinces was effected at Moghal Sarai in October, 

1924. 


55. As a result of retrenchments in the past two years fimalj. 
the staff has been curtailed by 1 post of Assistant Commis- lta ioa * 
‘doner and 20 posts of Inspector, while the post of Deputy 
Commissioner of Excise has remained in abeyance. The total 


expenditure in 1923-24 wafa less than lakhs, being about 
5 per cent, of the excise revenue. 

The sixteen Licensing Boards constituted in' 1922 
conlfiiW .teo make settlements in their areas and seven more 
boards wdtb created in September, 1924. Advisory Com- 
mittees in the' ‘districts did not ndt always meet or take much 
interest in their duties : but a large number made proposals for 
in the qhmbers of excise shops whjdf Were, id ®Ij 

5 mMh,«cepted. . , . !\ * ;Fh ..[himiil 
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measures to promote abstinence, and to consider the situation 
arising from the growth of excise offences. 

Local Self-Government. 

57. 1923-24 has -witnessed a momentous change in the 
system of local self-government. The direct connection of 
district officials with district board administration has come 
to an end, and throughout the provinces flue district boards 
now consist of non-official members only, with elected non- 
official chairmen. To secure equitable representation through- 
out the rural area, the franchise has been greatly broadened, 
the number of members has been increased, and a system of 
single-member constituencies has been adopted. For adminis- 
trative purposes, the formation of tahsil committees has been 
made compulsory, and most boards have also constituted 
departmental committees on Finance, Education and Public 
Works. 

The new boards met for the first time in Aipril, 1923, and, 
despite numerous changes in the personnel of the members 
elected, landholders continue to be greatly in the, ^majority. 
It is unfortunate for the new boards that they have been 
plunged straightway |nfo : 
balances and investments : afe 'rapidly- 

strain of efforts to balance budgets. While no board is willing 
to curtail the range of its activities, none has, so far, imposed 
the additional taxation necessary for expansion in education, 
and, in the case of roads, for mere preservation. The urgent 
between fresh taxation or retrenchment 
ies of rhe boards have 


sir 


. ji§ 

|fpP«W 


metalled roads for : maiiiteiiaBee 


; Iix some cases the necessity for retrenchment has been 
has. resulted in the curtailment of medial 
N#*.*, for the ordinary repair of roads., The 
I Wtfofoig ;<^y -to a minor extent cpforapisated; for 
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been free from political and communal complications. In 
regard to administration, boards have not found it easy to 
steer a course between judicious delegation of their powers and 
the necessity for maintaining effective control over their exe- 
cutive staff, particularly in financial operations. But if the 
boards learn from the existing financial stringency how to 
husband public money and to obtain full value for expenditure , 
the conditions under which they have started work may not 
have been entirely adverse. 

58. ' While the new district boards have had to face Municipal 
increasingly difficult financial problems at the outset of their hoards, 
careers, it is some consolation to find a change for the better 
in the ease of municipal finances. The financial history of 
municipal boards fias made bleak' reading for a number ’ of 
years past, but 1923-24 brought both an increase in income 
and a fall in expenditure. Although it was only with the 
aissistance of Government subventions that a credit balance 
- was obtained, it is satisfactory to record that the improvement 
tvas due to increased, yield from the boards’ own 
taxes^ tfMefo.! ifpse c by ^ower -Ife- lljakjis. . , This additional 


revenue came matiny yfegjcfij aBOfi N? ’■> 

minal tax and toll, and to sucli direct faxes for ‘ '] 

as -the water-rates and the pilgrim tax. . Other direct taxes' 
continue to- be as unpopular as ever ; and, in. the face of 
improving receipts from indirect taxation, it is not difficult to 
. understand the resentment an’d the suspicion which the assess- 
rhdnt ' of .direct taxes by mPfab^to: of bb#i £ \ Jrafoly '%i ■ ; 

arouse. What is more . ffiflet^t 

indirect taxation upon the trade of towns V and ‘-flioupn^lffi] i, 
indirect taxation does not appear to have had general adverse 
effects on trade so far, if is increasingly clear that municipal 
tariffs on imports of goods, or even on pilgrims and visitors, 
will not bear much further enhancement . ; ; , ; , ■ ' ; - s j * ; t i * j p*| 

So far ? fthe> policy .of the: new b^^liasiborpe'a^gttohgi-. : 
resemblance to ' that! ; of * iff^defcfehsbrsi j Reluctance ; jo|f ; 
inability to face the vert ;iildisjpenf$bl§; jj 

j$jgPf$t $60 of municipal development ; frax. 

' the income has improved; I idfcffi f 

savh^|||pe|xpenditure have been from outlay on : water, refetRib 
tricity • • schife^.j * Mpmwhije , . the* r^tortdib® 

' municipal abatentorfti of $6 j dussis 

; iwjth the increase; jy motor . traffic , jfcas 
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panchayats. 


now in force in fifteen municipalities.- The new boards have 
shown great interest in all forms cf municipal activity. 
Whether they will be able to shake off the political, communal 
and personal obsessions which have for so long clogged the 
wheels of municipal progress and to improve the lot of the 
plain citizen in regard to education, roads, water, drainage and 
light, still remains to be seen. 

59. The number of panchayats rose from 5,576 to 6,104 
in 1923-24, and the population living within their areas 
of jurisdiction is some 6| millions. Owing, however, 
to the fact that in 1921 a . large number of panchayats 
was created simultaneously, there are many panchayats 
which have never functioned, and some which, it is probable, 
will never function. There are also others which have lapsed 
from a state of vigorous energy to a state of inanition, whether 
on account of local party feeling aroused by adjudication of 
cases, or from waning interest. 


Statistics are not yet available to show the extent of case- 
work' performed by the panchayats in 1923-24. Most of the 
panchayats which are regularly active try few criminal cases, 
but dispose of a large number of petty debt, suits . JIow far a 
svfteno which certainly benefits' the; 

also, the ^general pubhe.of the villages concerned it is as yet 
, difficult to say. But the fact that a relatively low number of 
panchayat decrees comes to the District Officer for enforcement 
of execution, and the generally favourable verdict on the 
received from districts. mn,v he taken as 

’O "'i • j -1 ^ < r . ]i i • ; : •. ;•> = ' 

f i ; - regard: to itheir pphiro health .responRbilitieR panchavat* 
: ■ ■ ,^ one httle. With the aid of Govern meet nrants 
ji Mp tf-W rowh fines •and fees a few panchavats here and there 
S^^K^tMf^i^hSiderable improvements in wells and lapes 
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spheres. The period was largely one o i restoration of political 
tranquillity and of public health, and of agricultural pros- 
perity, marred by outbursts of communal bitterness and by 
destructive floods. Yet the life of the provinces was never 
more active and more varied. A new generation of politicians 
was gaining first-hand experience of tried political and self- 
governing institutions. Momentous changes of agrarian policy 
were incubating, and a new experiment had commenced in 
the domain of local self-government with the inauguration of 
the new district boards. Interest in education, in new methods 
of agriculture and of industry, in the promotion of health, in 
social reform, in culture and in the fine arts was spreading. 
The progress of the period may well prove none the less per- 
manent for being sober rather than spectacular. 
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Introductory. 

% 

The following subjects are dealt with once every ten years. 
Except for notable changes described in the reports of succeed- 
ing years, - thfe: latest itfottfahti&h ; d,botrt Iheih ‘is- biuhodted in 
th§- G-eheMI Administration Report for 1921-22, and roll be 
found at the pages in that report indicated below : — 
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CHAPTER I. — GENERAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
CONDITIONS. ; . J ; : : 

1. Changes in the administration. 

1. The Hon’ble Sir William Sinclair Harris, K.'c.s.i., 
k.o.x.e., held charge of the provinces throughout the year;. ; 4 ; 

The members of the Executive. ^ Qoundl-#btb;ti||ci5||^li|IJ 
The Son file ^ iitdlin'deaS^f; 

Einance MenabsH : &l^ ?; |i*|Stti]ll4!Rija;Sir. H nbiijvu^a.rl All|| 
Pif abammad Khan, ■ Khala Bldasdurj i E.o.g.n ■ <Xtthi ~ " 

J^had, Home .Member. . 

^misters • in charge of trahifa^l! '0 
l&j 3f; 0]bintaniani;and the Soa’ble^B 
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Ministers were re-appointed on 24th December, 1923, after 
election of a new Legislative Council. Unfortunately, the 
Hon’ble Baja Parmanand did not live to carry on the work 
he had begun. Two days after his re-appointment he died of 
bronchial pneumonia brought on by exposure and over-exer- 
tion. His place was filled by the appointment of the Hon’ble 
Eai Bajeshwar Bali, o.b.e., of Palia, who assumed charge of' 
bis office on 12th January, 1924. 


2. Character of the year. 

(See Government resolution on Revenue Administration for the 
year ending » 30th September, 1923.) 

jfature of 2. Winter rainfall was ample and well distributed, and 

the weather ensured a substantial rabi harvest in the spring of 1923. The 
•ad its monsoon of 1923 was slow to start, but gave heavy if uneven 
^pg on rainfall in August. The usual lull in the first half of Septem- 
ber was followed by an exceptionally strong return of the 
monsoon, lasting into the first week of October. The floods 
which ensued brought disaster in some areas, "but were not on 
the widespread and calamitous scale of those of 1924. The 
Gumti, stimulated by a record rainfall in Kheri district of 22J 
• inches in 24 hours, rose to a level never before reached, and 

|;ij, >•, ; caused severe damage in Kheri, Lucknow and SB&jafaanpur 
f . ; : : • ‘ , jffistridts. The Jumna, the (xho’gra and the Sone likewise did 
jii geshe' damage by overflowing riverine village lands. 

IT ‘ U : , - The khcerif again suffered damage from floods. The crop- 
j- 4 i ; : i area fell short of the normal by 7.2 per cent., and sowings came 
ft-iiV ‘ nou §tit in 2.5 per cent, of the area. 

l|lMi:U :s *^ijl';,l^:;<PPWbSS#oLf.l|0wevmb.,.w^^tained in the rabi 

the crop 

||f tegThe largest orthe last five, years. .iff'* . i • 
|!!?!|1:U : : _Th general -effect on crops' wag that ’late rice and sugarcane 
a satisfactory yield in the Utarif harvest; and gra m , 
•% yield. in- the spring of 1924. ; 
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prices. His rent had in many cases risen with the rise in tratiom 
prices. He had considerable stocks to unload on a market ^TTOllsfr 
partially glutted by the release of stocks hitherto held up by ■ ■ ^■■■ ! -1 

traders. The latter paid the penalty of trusting to the con- 
tinuance of scarcity conditions, and suffered fairly severe 
losses. They were not in a position to take over fresh heavy, 
stocks. Thus there was little improvement in the margin left 
to the agriculturist for the purchase of cloth, and of other 
accessories and amenities of, life. _ 

. - .4. iThese conditions are reflected in the condition of ;; 

trade, which continued to be slack, owing to poor demand and 
low prices. The position was aggravated by acute shortage of ; • 

coal. Trade in cotton continued dull, and the hand-loom 


cottage ’’ industry was adversely affected both by 'th- high 
prices of yarn and by weak markets. On the other hand, the 
hide industry recovered somewhat from the injury caused ip 
, ^ the two previous years by the unloading of stocks accumulated 
, ‘ ; during the iW arp and; trade in : sugar apd. oils .wa& good, white 
oereate nhproved. The most marked improvements,; 

’ industries of the provinces 

British Empire 'ijxihbiii^ti • It 

5. The year was exceptionally healthy. Despite ’defects" 
in the reporting agency — accentuated by the reduction in the 
numbers of village chaukidars— there is no reason to doubt that. 
>the. figures of vital statistics for the. year are in the main 

'Mriy; jdbfrecf/ : ,They. dhow i tha& 'tide ; birth^iatej j|bhw 

siderably : during; =th© i yafeyu -whale > 

number of deaths from malaria and from pneumonia feMd'iMari 
azar, which are commonly reported as deaths from fever, fell- 
by over one lakh. The incidence of cholera and of small-pox 
was mild. Deaths from plague increased from 23,291 to 
74,187, but the malignancy of the disease ; wa‘§ddnfiltied;^y® ? 
to the four;disMidS:Of*pi^ x &B8ap^^|^3KM3diptnf aiMlSSii' 
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A son was born to the Heir-Apparent m November, 19*23. 
The State received a visit from His Excellency Sir William 
Mams m January, 1924, and His Highness the Nawab visit- 
ed Delhi as the guest of His Excellency the Viceroy in March, 
1924. He donated Rs. 80,000 on behalf of himself and Her 
Highness the Begam Salnba for the estabhshment of two 
wards in the Women and Children’s Hospital founded in Simla 
by Her Excellency the Countess of Reading. 

The monsoon of 1922 brought heavy ram. It was un- 
evenly distributed and caused damage to the kharif crops. 
Timely winter rains, however, secured a good rabi harvest. 
The abundant steady rain of the 1923 monsoon promised a 
good harvest m the autumn of 1923. Prices fell in conse- 
quence, but wages remained high. The year was healthy, 
a marked fall in the death-rate being accompanied by an 
increase in the birth-rate. 

Excluding debt receipts and charges, the total revenue of 
the year came to Rs. 57.37 lakhs, and the total expenditure to 
Rs. 62.72 lakhs. 

Agricultural prosperity is reflected in a small increase in 
the cultivated area, m a fall in the migation demand, and in 
the enhancement of the land revenue of 1G3 villages by 
Rs. 1.26 lakhs. This brought the land revenue demand for 
the year to Rs. 37.35 lakhs, of w Inch Rs. 34.59 lakhs were 
collected withm the year. 

The Excise demand from the consumption of liquor, 
opium and eliaras rose from Rs. 1.75 lakhs to Rs. 1.93 lakhs. 
There weic decreases of revenue under the heads of liquor and 
charas , corresponding to an appreciable fall in the consumption 
of these intoxicants. The fall in the consumption of liquor 
is' largely attributable to the enhancement of duty from Rs. 4 
to Rs. 5-6-1 per proof gallon. A considerable increase in 
gross opium revenue is partly attributable to an increase of 
Rs. 7 per seer in the cost price to the State. 

Liquor shops were reduced from 55 to 50 in number. 
Opium and charas shops were unchanged at 30. 

_ The number of crime reports increased from 626 to 816. 
Heinous _ crime declined, and burglaries, thefts and cases of 
hurt mainly account for the rise in offences. Vigorous 
action against persons of notorious bad character resulted in 
65 convictions, against 29 in the previous year, undet sec- 
tion 110 , Criminal Procedure Code. The police force was 
largely re-armed during the year. 

The number of schools increased by 1 to 118. Attendance 
at primary schools and at the High School declined, but the 
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number of scholars in the Madarsa-i-Alia and in the Vernacular 
Middle School improved. There were in all 3,879 scholars, 
compared with 4,175 in the previous year. Thirty-three 
scholars from the Madarsa-i-Alia passed examinations of the 
Punjab University, and three from the High School passed the 
Matriculation Examination of Allahabad University. 


Chapter la 
GENERAli 
ADMINIS* 
TRATION 
AND CON- 
DITIONS. 


Tehri. 


7. An important event of the year was the constitution of NoteWe 
a representative Assembly with 13 elected and 17 non-official eyen 
and official nominated members. The State Secretariat was 
re-organized. A new road from Tehri to Pratapnagar was 
aligned and built. 

The rainfall was somewhat below normal, causing failure Conditions off 
of the rabi crops in places. Prices continued to rule high. the year ’ 

The revenue of the year amounted to Es. 14.92 lakhs and Revenue ad- 
the expenditure to Es. 12.39 lakhs. A substantial increase of mmis m 1<m ~ 
revenue was obtained from the sale of timber, and there were 
improved collections of land and stamp revenue. There was 
a slight decline in receipts from excise. 

The State continued to maintain a company of Sappers Security, 
and Miners. Police work was light, only 75 offences, none of 
an outstanding description, being reported. 

Enrolment in the High School, in the Sanskrit Pathshala Education* 
and in primary schools improved, but the number of boys 
undergoing vernacular middle education fell, leaving the total 
number of scholars at 2,896, much the same as last year 
Some valuable scholarships for technical and advanced edu- 
cation were awarded. 

Extensive felling operations yielded Es. 6.25 lakhs *in Forests* 
the sale of timber, chiefly chir and deodar. Natural reproduc- 
tion was satisfactory, except in the case of deodar , and ex- 
tensive planting and transplanting of deodar was necessary. 
Resin-tapping operations yielded over 2,100 maunds of resin. 

Benares State. 


8. The re-organization of the State Forces was under- Notable 
taken. A unit of Imperial Service Infantry, with some events, 
sowars and camel despatch riders, replaces the old army.^ 

Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, dealing 
with unlawful associations, was withdrawn from operation. 

The kharif harvest suffered some damage from uneven Conditions 
distribution of rainfall. But harvests were abundant on the °* ^ 
whole, and there was a general fall in prices. Public health 
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GENERAL 
ADMINIS- 
TRATION was good and disease in epidemic form was absent. Geneial 

MTIONS P ros P erit y was reflected m an increase in the purchase of 
' luxuries. 

Revenue The total receipts came to Rs. 26.55 lakhs, and expenditure 

^administra- to Rs. 26.35 lakhs. Land revenue collections declined slightly 
* * to Rs. 12.28 lakhs; but there were increased receipts under 

Stamps and Excise. The consumption of liquor, opium and 
hemp drugs increased substantially. The vend of hemp drugs 
was leased out for three years to a farmer, and the State estab- 
lished its own distillery from 1st April, 1924. Excise revenue 
increased by 42 per cent, in consequence of increased consump- 
tion. 

Police. Reports of crime fell from 694 to 533. There was some 

increase of heinous crime and of cases of gne\ous hurt, but 
reports of burglaries and thefts decreased. Very little action 
vms found necessary under the preventive sections. 

Education. There was a welcome improvement in the number of 

scholars attending the Ramnagar High School and the primary 
schools. The standard of instruction improved, and 60 out of 
70 candidates passed the Vernacular Pinal Examinat on. 
Co-operative The number of Co-operative Credit Societies expanded 
Banks. from 296 to 312, and vorkmg capit il m'*vea«ul accordingly. 


4, Relations with tributary States and frontier affairs. 

9. The demarcation of the Ranipur State territory from 
the surrounding districts has been completed, except where it 
marches with Naim Tal district. Completion has been held up 
for want of funds. Demarcation of a formerly disputed por- 
tion of the boundary between Nepal and Kheri Mas completed 
during the year. Minor disputes relating to the boundary 
between Gwalior State and Jhansi and to that between Tehri 
State and Dehra Dun were fettled amicably. Demarcation 
will be carried out shortly on the basis of the arbitrator’s 
findings in respect of a dispute as to the boundary between a 
village in Chattarpur State and a village in the Plamirpur dis- 
trict. 



CHARTER II . — ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 


5. Realization of the land revenue. 

(Sec the Government resolution on Revenue Administration 
for the year ending 30 th September, 1923.) 

10. The total demand on account of all sources of land J e °^ nd 
revenue came to nearly Rs. 935 lakhs, being about Rs. 24J collections, 
lakhs less than in the previous year. Decreases in arrears of 

land revenue (—Its. 5^ lakhs), and m taqavi advances due for 
recovery ( — Rs. 19^ lakhs) aie mamly responsible lor the 
difference, and indicate the improved prosperity of the last two 
years. Irrigation rates yielded an increase of nearly Rs. 3 
lakhs; but remissions, chiefly of taqavi, reduced the net 
demand to Rs. 929] lakhs. All but Rs. 15 J lakhs of this were 
collected, the balance consisting principally of taqa\i of all 
kinds. 

11. The leal land levenue demand amounted to Land 
Rs. 685. 64 lakhs, representing an increase of Rs. 58,000 in 
land levcnuo on the roll. Settlement in Mutlra, progressive 
enhancement in Etawah, and revision of demand on alluvial 
mahals and m Bundelkhand account for the increase. 
Suspensions (Rs. 70,000) and remissions (Rs. 20,000) were 
slight, and veic rendered necessary by flood damage. 

52. The rise of nearly Rs. 3 lakhs in the demand for irrigation 
occupiers’ rate was due to the large area sown with cane and ^ IocaI 
to enhanced rates m the Meerut, Agra and Allahabad divi- raes ’ 
sions. 95.5 per cent ol the demand was collected within the 
year. Rupees 1.35 lakhs were disbursed in lambardars’ and 
patvarR’ fees. The local rate demand, amounting to 
Rs. 48.10 lakhs, was collected practically in full. 

13. Satisfactory conditions again kept down the amount Advances, 
distributed under the Agricultural Loans and Improvement 
Acts. The total fresh distribution amounted to Rs. 17.31 
lakhs, of which R r . 15.93 lakhs were under Act XII of 1884 
and Rs. 1.38 lakh< under Act XIX of 1883. Under Act XII 
the eleven districts which suffered most from floods took 
Rs. 13.84 for purchase of seed and bullocks, the rest of the 
provinces requiring only Rs. 2.09 lakhs. 

The greater part of the small amount taken under Act XIX 
of 1883 was spent on the construction of masonry wells. Very 
little advantage was taken of improved conditions to insure 
against scarcity by constructing irrigation works. Two tube 
wells, one in Biinor and one in Rae Bareli, were commenced. 

i 
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The advances of the year and of previous years brought 
the total amount outstanding on loan to Rs. 104.32 lakhs. 
Collections amounting to Rs. 41.77 lakhs and remissions 
amounting to Rs. 3.52 lakhs brought down the total of loans 
outstanding on the 30th September, 1923 to Rs. 62.21 lakhs, 
which compares favourably with the amount of Rs. 122.90 
lakhs outstanding two years earlier. 

The figures of collection were not, however, satisfactory, 
considering the prosperous character of the year. The amount 
overdue at the end of the year was Rs. 15.60 lakhs, and of the 
demand only 74 per cent, was collected under Act XIX of 1883 
and only 72 per cent, under Act XII of 1884. In spite of 
strenuous efforts by the revenue staff, Muttra still accounts for 
Rs. 9.03 lakhs of the overdue balance. The arrears are a 
legacy from a period of hasty and lavish distribution ten to 
fourteen years ago. 

14. Special efforts to clear old outstanding in a favour- 
able season led to an increase in the number of coercive pro- 
cesses of 11,129, the total being 215,330. Only in 1,751 cases 
were persons detained, and only in 138 cases was property sold 
up for non-payment of revenue. 


Coercive 

processes. 
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6. Settlements. 

15. Operations proceeded in the districts of Muttra, Agra, 
Unao and Partabgarh during the year ; and preliminary record 
work was undertaken in Rae Bareli, Bara Banki, Hardoi and 
Lucknow districts. Since the close of the year, however, 
settlement operations have been stopped, except in Muttra, 
owing to the refusal of the Legislative Council to vote the 
finds required. 

Periodical revision of the records being essential for reasons 
quite independent of settlement policy, record operations have 
been continued in the Agra, Budaun, Lucknow, Unao, Rae 
Bareli, Hardoi, Partabgarh and Bara Banki districts. A 
change in procedure has relieved both proprietor and cultivator 
from unnecessary attendance at the Land Record Officer's 
Court for formal attestation. 

In the districts of G-onda, Bahraich and Kheri Special 
Officers were appointed in the cold weather of 1923-24 for the 
determination of fair and equitable rates of rent under section 
KLX) of the amended Oudh Rent Act. 
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7. Land Records. of the 

LAND. 

(See the report on Administration of Land Records foi 

the year ending 30 th September , 1923.) 

16. Very extensive reductions of staff took place during Establish- 
the year 1923. Following on the reduction of 30 posts of ment * 
supervisor kanungo in 1921, a further net reduction of 45 

posts has been effected by abolishing the post of Sadr kanungo 
throughout the province from 1st November, 1923. 1,101 
posts of patwaris and 350 posts of assistant patwaris were 
abolished from 1st July, 1923. As a consequence patwaris’ 
circles were reduced in number and increased in area in 41 
districts where reduction m the number of patwaris was pos- 
sible. 

17. The existing Sadr kanungos became supervisor Kanungosr 
kanungos of the first grade. Their headquarters office duties 
devolved upon a supervisor kanungo stationed at head- 
quarters for the purpose, and their inspection duties devolved 

upon the district revenue staff. One fladr kanungo was 
appointed to officiate as tahsildar, one was selected for tahsil- 
darship and one was confirmed as a naib-tahsildar. Forty- 
five supervisors officiated as naib-tahsildar, and five, all diplo- 
mates of the kanungo school, were selected as approved candi- 
dates for naib-tahsildarship during the year. As usual, one 
of these was a diplomate selected direct from the kanungo 
school. 

18. An improvement in the calibre of patwaris is indi- Patwaris, 
cated by a rise in the percentage of qualified patwaris from 

96.04 to 97.23, while the percentage of exempted patwaris 
fell from .52 to .44. Examination results showed appreciable 
improvement, although in Oudh the new 7 rules, based on 
amendments of the Eent Act, have so far been only partially 
assimilated. 

A rise in the number of non-resident patwaris was con- 
nected with the re-arrangement of circles, and is expected to 
disappear as circles become fixed again. The number of 
patwaris non-resident under express sanction declined. 

In tbe way of permanent promotion, only nine patwaris 
were appointed assistant registrar kanungos and two were made 
partition amins. But 46 others officiated as assistant registrar 
kanungos, 99 as supervisors, 35 as partition amins and nine in 
other appointments. 

19. Of the six special land records officers, three were Tes ^ n g 0 f 
deputed during the year to districts which might be expected papers. 
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to come under settlement in the course of a lew }eais, with a 
view to doing away, if possible, with the necessity of attesta- 
tion at settlement. The three remaining officers continued 
to hold charge ot land records work m the districts of Gorakh- 
pur, Basti and Balha. 

Gazetted officers of the district staff succeeded in testing 
more entries than m the previous y ear, but the 
quantity of entries tested by tahsildars and naib-tabsildars 
declined, lor no apparent ltnson. Though there vas imtlier 
improvement in “ re-testing ’ f (i.e., the checking of supervi- 
sors’ tests), the quantity of mistakes discovered in some 
districts throws doubt on the quality of much of the work. 
Several experienced revenue officers express misgiving as to 
the effect of eliminating the Sadr kanungo’s inspections, which 
were, as a rule, conspicuous for conscientious attention to 
detail. 

On the other hand, vigorous testing and enquiry h\ the 
revenue staff in at least four districts brought considerable con- 
cealment of rent and assets to light. 

20. An important business of the year vas the bringing 
upon the village records the changed rights of tenants m 
Ouclh under the Oudh Ben t Amendment Act oi 1921. That 
Act conferred life tenures on a majority of non -occupancy 
tenants, but not on all. The classification of the various tenant 
rights was carried out at tah c il headquarters of the districts 
concerned under special arrangements. 

Prerii mzirt legisters woie compiled in Gorakhpur and 
Basti. 

With a view to simplifying the land records system, and 
in particular to minimising the frequency of re-writing of the 
principal records — the khewab , the khatauni and the khasra — 
which is a prominent feature of that system, the Deputy 
Director of Land Becords was authorized, after the close of the 
year, to study the system in vogue in the Punjab. His sugges- 
tions were submitted m Decembei, 1923. Briefly, the) 
advocate that the records alluded to above, which are records 
prepared afresh every year, should be transformed into records 
prepared and kept up-to-date for four years before being re- 
written in entirety. Government appointed a committee to 
consider these suggestions, and the committee’s report was 
published in October, 1924 for general information and for 
&&$g e $iiQns. When these have been considered, action will be 
, ifeken i ti 1925 to simplify the land records. 
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Maps and boundary marks were found to be in good order OF THE 
generally. In Unao district, however, the Ganges washed LAND - 
away 75 pillars. Steps are being taken to replace them. In 
Ballia records have been specially revised with a view to fixing 
permanent boundary stones in part of the alluvial area. 


8. Waste lands. 

21. There is nothing of importance to leeord. 


9. Government Estates. 

(See reports on Government estates m Kumaun for the year 
ending 31 st March , 1921, and report by the Board of 
Revenue on other State properties for the year ending 30 th 
September , 1923.) 

22. The more impoitant Government estates are those 
of the Tarai and Bhabar, the Garhwil Bhabar, and Imdh 
in Mirzapur. 

in the Taiai and Bhabar the monsoon an ived late and Tar a i and 
its \ Glume was below average. Nevertheless, rice did fairly Bhabar. 
well, and an encouraging leataie was the extension oi the area 
undet sugarcane. The general fall m }rius:, uo\\e\ei, couplei 
with tlie malignancy of malaria, brought about an appreciable 
decrease in the area under cultivation. Trade was also dull, 
and the timber market was slack. 

.Receipts, m consequence, fell by 0.21 lakh to 8.80 lakhs, 
rents and forest receipts being responsible for the deciease. 
Expenditure was severely cut down under pressure of retrench- 
ment < nd fell by 0.57 lakhs. Forest development and walling 
operations (for the protection of village sites and of cultivation 
from wild animals) had to be postponed. Progress, however, 
was made with the repair of canals and with the regeneration 
of sal forest m some areas, and with afforestation of shisham at 
Haldwani. 

The year was not unusually unhealthy ; but the death-rate, 
as usual, exceeded the birth-rate. Investigations by Major 
Phillips, i.M.s., of the Public Health department, during the 
year showed clearly that the plains immigrants suffered more 
severely than the inhabitants of the Buxar. Efforts are being 
made to concentrate cultivation in large blocks. Tt is hoped 
that the extension of continuous areas of cultivation will 
^diminish the virulence of malaria. 
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The number of boys being educated increased, especially 
among the Thar as. Co-operative societies also made substan- 
tial progress. 

The capture by Mr. F. S. Young and his special force of 
the redoubtable gang of Bhantu dacoits led by Sultana brought 
great relief to the inhabitants of the Tarai, and was marked 
by picturesque ovations to the police. 

23. In spite of deficient rams, satisfactory yields were 
obtained m both harvests, and the cultivated area increased. 
Bents v T ere paid punctually and m full. Trade, however, 
was i -' tek, and the Kotdwara bazaar did not expand. 

Receipts were Rs. 35,227, almost the same as last year, 
and expenditure fell slightly to Rs. 20,831. The need for 
economy held up woiks of maintenance and renewal, and the 
condition of canals gives cause for some anxiety. Public healtK 
was on the whole good. 

24. There was a welcome return of prosperity owing to 
good rams and good trade in Mirzapur distnct. The cultivated 
area increased by 53 per cent, and both harvests yielded good 
results. The receipts were Rs. 57,227 and the expenditure 
Rs. 28,838, the expenditure rising on account of road metal- 
ling. Other improvements had to be held up for want of 
funds, but improvement of the condition of school teachers is 
contemplated. 

25. The chief of these are the Holagarh and Khargapur 
estates in Allahabad and the stud lands in Ghazipur. In the 
Allahabad estates the rental demand declined slightly on 
account of an alienation made to Mirza Muhammad iSTaqi. 
The estates were carefully managed and the tenants pros- 
pered. 

A fall in the total number of State properties from 473 to 
461 was due to disposal of estates in pursuance of the policy 
adopted since 1918 of disposing of small isolated properties as 
fai as possible. The total number has been steadily reduced 
from year to year. The total rental demand on account of all 
the estates which are under the control of the Board of 
Revenue was Rs, 4.13 lakhs against Rs. 4.15 lakhs in the 
preceding year. 


10. Wards’ estates. 

(See the report of the Court of Wards for the year ending 30 th 
September, 1923.) 

26. The number of estates under management at the- 
end of the year was 147. During the year nine estates with 
a rent-roll of Rs, 1.68 lakhs were released from superintend- 
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ence, and charge was assumed of ten estates with a rent-roll 
of Es. 1.49 lakhs. Neither among estates released nor among 
those taken over was there any estate of magnitude. All the 
estates released (except one) weie made over to their owners 
free of debt, with, in neatly every instance, enhanced rent- 
rolls, and in three cases with large balances m cash or securities. 
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27. The net recoverable rental demand on account of Collections, 
the year was Rs. 133 6 lakhs. Collections amounted to 96.4 per 

cent, of the demand, as against 96.3 fei cent. last year. The 
improvement m the collection of arrears was well maintained, 
although it was necessary to secure Es. 1.21 lakhs of arrears 
by obtaining decrees. Suspensions totalled only Es. 45,147 
and remissions only Es. 2,366. 

Collections improved in all divisions, except that of 
Gorakhpur, where slackness on the part of the collecting staff 
has been suitably punished. 

28. The cost of management rose horn Es. 15.79 lakhs Cost of 
to Es. 17 48 lakhs, equivalent to a rise from 11.1 to 12.1 per 
cent, of the total income. The three estates of Baliampur, 

Nanpara and Payagpur are responsible for most of the 
increase In these estates special ^taff wa*3 entertained for 

the conveision of gram rents into cash rents. The conversion 
is to the benefit both of piopnetois and of tenants, giam rents 
being geneially responsible for leakage ot income, liaia^sment 
of tenants and temptation to the collection staff. The special 
increase m expenditure was, therefore, money well laid out. 


29. Of the estates now under management no less than Repayment 
102 are burdened with debt, which amounted to Es. 337 lakhs of debt, 
at the time of taking over management. This amount has 

been reduced to Es. 126 lakhs under the Court of Wards. 

The total repayment of debt during the year was made up of 
Es. 24.30 lakhs from surplus profits, Es. 4 lakhs from sale of 
property, and Es. 11.73 lakhs raised by incurring fresh loans 
on more advantageous terms. Loans were raised for estates 
under management to the extent of Es. 17.25 lakhs during the 
year. Of this amount Es. 11.73 lakhs were expended in 
liquidating other debts as stated above, Es. 4.20 lakhs in the 
purchase of property, and Es. 1.29 lakhs in indispensable 
marriage and other ceremonies. 

30. The cost of maintenance and education rose by wards* 
Es. 7.25 laEhs to Es. 39.03 lakhs during the year, mainly on 
account of important marriage ceremonies. Of 88 wards 
between the ages of 10 and 21, 58 boys were studying in 
colleges and schools, six were reading with private tutors and 
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three were learning' estate management; four girls were 
receiving home education. In addition, 49 relatives of wards 
■were receiving education at eo4 of Es. 56,321. One ward 
]oined the Agricultural College, Cawnpore, after the close of 
the year, 

31. Expenditure on impiuvcmcnts of all kinds rose by 
Es. 2.57 lakhs to Es. 13 J4 lakhs. A large outlay bj the 
Balrampui* estate on residential buildings, roads, irrigation 
and hums is mainly responsible lor the nurea«e. 

In all there were 19 farms (including one cattle-breeding 
farm and lour poultry farms) and nine seed depots. New 
forms of account weie introduced which show the receipt and 
expenditure of these enterprises oa strictly business lines. In 
the year three fauns and six seed depots showed a profit. Stud 
animals were maintained by estates m ten districts. 

Ample lains affected the necessity of progress in promoting 
better water-supply. However, 268 new masonry wells were 
constructed. Of five tube wells on estates, three are working 
satisfactorily. An Agricultural Adviser was appointed for the 
Balrampnr and Ivatesar estates after the close ol the year. 

32. Over a lakh was spent on education of tenants’ 
children, apart from Es. 0.31 lakh spent on construction and 
repair of school buildings. Eorty-six schools were wholly 
maintained by the estates. The Nanpara Technical School 
continued to flourish, and furniture made by bovs realised 
Es. 1,276. 

Large donations were again made to the Lucknow Univer- 
sity and to the Shia College. 

Expenditure on medical aid was also over a lakh. The 
estates maintained 15 dispensaries at their own cost, including 
two travelling dispensaries. Even so, the supply of anti- 
malarial and other medicines fell short of the demand. 

Expenditure on the cleaning of wells and of village sites 
and on the filling of hollows came to Es. 24,545. 

So far as figures go, the co-operative movement continues 
tj expand. Societies increased by 82 to 515, with a working 
capital of Es. 4.23 lakhs. Eeal progress, however, continues 
to be slow. 

33. ^ Some success was obtained in reducing tbe volume 
of rent litigation. Of 13 civil suits with subject value of over 
Es«^ 10,000 involving the Court of Wards which were decided 
during the year, the Court of Wards^won nine, lost two, and 
n^rtially lost another. One was compromised. 
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{See Government resolution on Revenue Administration and — 

report of the Board of Revenue for the year ending Mk 

September , 1923.) 

34. Satisfactory conditions are reflected in a cLcre tsc in Revenue- 
the number of mutations, which fell by 3 per cent, to a total 

oi 266,856 in all. The mam decrease was under tl*e head of Mutations 
“ successions,” which indicates a healthier year. A ri^e m in fehe 
the number of new mortgages recorded is discounted by o papers? 
greater rise in the number of mortgages redeemed. Private 
sales, both of revenue-paying and of revenue-lree lands, 
decreased. On the other hand, there was an increase m sales 
by older oL courts, and action by Collectors to avert sale of 
ancestral property continued to meet with moderate success 
only. Hale was averted m 3 per coni, of cases in Agia and 
in 7 per cent, m Oudh. 

35. New applications amounted to 3,600, and, added to Partitions, 
the pending file, they brought the total number of cases for 
disposal up to 9,816. 4,201 cases were finished during the year, 

and at the end of it the pending file stood reduced by 598 cases. 

Fewer institutions of perfect partitions and better disposal 
of cases by courts both account for the decrease. The im- 
provement in despatch of these usually prolonged cases $s 
probably connected with a rise in the number of local inspec- 
tions by courts tiom 193 to 332. But the number of local inSj ac- 
tions is still low r , and reduction in the touring periods of Sub- 
division al Officers militates against progress in this direction. 

Efforts by courts to prevent fragmentation of shares continue 
to be frustrated by the absence of any provision in the law 
prescribing limits to the size of pattis and by the general dis- 
like of parties to chakbat division. 

30. After two years of some diminution, the volume of 2 ? en t- 
litigation has risen. New institutions rose from 430,901 to paying 
504,374, which is a record figure. Enhancement and eject- 
ment suits are principally responsible for the increase, litigation, 
which is common to all divisions of +he provinces except A £ ra * 
Eumaun. Some special reasons account in part for the rise 
in the number of enhancement suits; but, as the Government 
resolution observes in regard to ejectment suits, “ the figures 
are an eloquent testimony to the need for a revision of the 
law which will improve the relations between landlords and 
tenants and relieve the Courts of an immense volume of 
litigation.” 

37. The number of suits instituted for enhancement of Enhance- 

rent rose from 34,111 to 35,101, an increase of 92 per cent. In of 

rent. 
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Allahabad district, where the increase was greatest, the leading 
reason lor the increase is reported to be that tenants are refus- 
ing to pay more than the recorded rents. The landholder is 
therefore forced to declare his real rental and to sue for 
enhancement in order that he may collect it. But there has 
been, generally, a great increase in the number of enhance- 
ments claimed on the ground of a rise in prices, and this num- 
ber has been swelled by the launching of suits held up while 
agrarian restlessness was prevalent. In Basti it is believed 
that figures rose as a result of a ruling by the Board of Revenue 
declaring seven years’ leases with a right of re-entry illegal ; 
zamin dars were obliged to file regular suits in order to obtain 
enhancements which would otherwise have been obtained on 
renewal of leases. 

38. The number rose from 129,654 to 155,303, all divi- 
sions except Jhansi and Meerut showing an increase. It is 
probable that a fair number of suits had been held up owing 
to agrarian agitation, as in the case of enhancement suits. . No 
other special reason for the increase has been brought to light. 

39. Suits for arrears of rent increased slightly from 

197,930 to 202,000. Institutions declined in Rohilkhand and 
Agra divisions, but these were more than balanced by 
increases in Allahabad and Jhansi divisions, for which falling 
prices are believed to be responsible. , 

The rise in the number of suits for arrears of rent brought 
in its tram a slight rise in the number of applications for eject- 
ment for decreed arrears from 48,085 to 49,641. 

40. The number of surrenders also rose from 11,023 to 
14,136. Allahabad district is foremost in showing an increase. 
A fall of 711 applications an Basti is attributed to the 
growing independence of the tenants and to vigorous measures 
to put a stop to surrenders which are not genuine. 

41. There was again a slight rise in the area of land held 
by tenants under each form of “protection” — land held as 
occupancy land for over 12 years and land held on leases for 
not less than seven years. Taking all the “protected” classes 
of tenants together, the total protected area amounts to 
15,390,979 acres, being 73 per cent, of the total area held by 
tenants. In 1901-02 the protected area was 12,531,022 acres, 
or 63.5 per cent. 

42. The total number of suits and applications rose from 
64,482 to 78,346, but this figure is still substantially lower than 
that of 1920-21, which was 99,091. In the previous year Gov- 

i -ssmment had held up ejectment applications by execntive order. 

It 
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This order was not m force during 1922-23, so the drop from OF THE 
the figure of 1920-21 may be regarded as real, although it is ^AND . 
yet too early to say what the broad effect of the amended Oudh 
"Rent Act in reducing litigation will be. 

There was some slight increase in cases of arrears of rent, 
and a more marked increase m the number of suits to contest 
enhancement ol rent. Kurrendeis, too, increased — a fact which 
is attributed to the aetmtj of tenants in ejecting sub-tenants in 
order to safeguard themselves against ejectment under the 
amended Act. Some anxiety is expressed by Deputy Commis- 
sioners as to the results of ejecting non-resident tenants, paiti- 
< ulaily those of the higher castes, and also ol ejecting under- 
piopnetors wdiose undei -proprietary rights are small and whose 
tenant holdings are laige. The Board of Revenue point out 
that (unlike Agra) a court m Oudh has, apparently, no dis- 
cretion to allow to a tenant-in-chief w 7 hen sued the chance of 
ejecting the sub-tenant and of taking the land into his own 
cultivation. Whether it is within the discretion of a 
court to confine the scope of a decree of ejectment only to that 
part of the holding which has been sub-let is a point on which 
a final judicial decision has not yet been given. 

43 Tlieie was a slight mcrea c e m the number of applica- Revenue 
tions [or summarv recovery of levenuo on behalf of lambardars, csourt work 
for which Jhansi and Banda districts were chiefly responsible. 

There wus a marked rise m the number of applications for 
summaiy recovery of under-proprietary rights in Oudh, which 
has been traced to one single estate in Bara Banki district. 

This estate, and a few others, are apparently nnwnlling to deal 
with under-proprieioi s direct, or are unable to collect their 
dues amicably. 

41. There w*i> a use of over 1,000 cases in the number of Reyemw 
appeals for disposal by district officers, which led to an increase appeals. 
m the pending balance. At the close of the year 347 cases 
were pending over thre* months as against 213 at the end of 
the pievious year. Appeals to Commissioners also increased, 
and at the end of the year 50 per cent, of pending appeals were 
over three months old. Appeals to the Board were fewer, and 
the pending file fell from 156 to 79 cases. 

45. In Agra, despite a record number of new institutions Rent 
of suits and applications, the cases disposed of exceeded the Court work, 
number of new institutions actually falling within the year by 
20,152, The pending file was reduced correspondingly, and 
tile number of cases pending for over three months fell from 
6,1)44 to 2,288. 


2 
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The Board of Revenue lay stress upon the very hard work 
done by officers in coping with the growrng mass of rent suits 
and applications. Yearly increases in institutions, however, 
afford no breathing space to the district staff. _ 

In Oudh, similarly, there was an increase m the number of 
cases disposed of, and the pending file was similarly reduced; 
the n um ber of cases pending for three months at the end of the 

year falling from 644 to 568. ' , 

46 Executions somewhat increased, but better disposal 
of cases reduced the pending file. The amount involved m 
cases actually disposed of during the year was Rs. 7^,97,344, oi 
which 53.9 per cent, was actually recovered m the year. 
Bulandshahr and Etah were the districts which made the best 


recoveries. „ • 

47 Appeals to District Officers all over the provinces 

appeals. amounted to 6,874. The number disposed of was satisfactory, 
and only 42 cases were pending for more than three months 
when the year closed. The total number of appeals for dis- 
posal by District Judges was 3,505, of which 976 had been 
pending for over three months when the year closed, lhere 
was again a large increase in the number of appeals to Com- 
missioners. Of 18,185 cases for disposal only 9,192 could be 
disposed of during the year, and of this number l,4ol were 
disposed of by transfer to District Officers for decision. The 
pending file rose from 7,801 to 8,993 cases, of which no less 
than 5,683 were cases pending over three months. The Board 
observe that the amount of relief which can . be given by 
District Officers .to Commissioners is comparatively small. 

Appeals to the Board increased by 633, in spite of which 
the closing balance was reduced from 616 to 458 cases. 



CHAPTER III— PROTECTION. 


12. Course of legislation. 

48. The following Acts were passed by the Legislative 
1924 between lsfc Januai 7. 1923, and 31st December, 


(1) The Oudh Rent (Amendment) Act (Act I of 1923). 

(2) The United Provinces Excise (Amendment) Act 

(Act II of 1923). 

(3) The United Provinces Court Eees (Amendment Act 

(Act III of 1923). 

(4) The United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) 

Act (Act IV of 1923). 

(5) An Act to amend ,the Indian Stamp Act (Act V of 

1923) . 

(6) The United Provinces Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 

(Act VI of 1923). 

(7) The United Provinces Court Eees (Second Amend- 

ment) Act (Act VII of 1923). 

(8) The Agra Pre-emption (Amendment) Act (Act VIH 

of 1923). 

(0) The Cnited Provinces Eoard of Revenue (Amend- 
ment) Act (Act I of 1924) . 

(10) The United Provinces Stamp (Second Amendment) 
Act (Act II of 1924). 


(11) The United Provinces District Boards (Amendment) 

Act (Act III of 1924). 

(12) The Agra Estates (Amendment) Act (Act IV of 

1924). 


(13) The United Provinces Board of Revenue (Second 
Amendment) Act (Act V of 1924). 


. The work of the Legislative Council during 1923 
was described in the General Summary of the report for 1922- 
23. Its work during 1924 is described in this year’s Genera] 
Summary. 
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13. Police. 


i See the Report on the Administration of the Police department 
for the year ending 31 st December, 1923.) 

49 Both political and economic conditions favoured pro- 
oress towards the restoration of normal public tranquillity,, 
and the police were able to devote greater attention to the 
prevention of such crime as dacoity, robbery, etc. Theie 
remained, however, as a legacy from the troublous years prece- 
ding much of the spirit or lawlessness and of contempt for 
authority which had been responsible for a large increase m 
the more serious forms of crime. A recrudescence of com- 
munal bitterness provided for this spirit new fields in which 
to operate. Religious riots occurred m 13 districts, and would 
have been on a much larger scale but for the police arrange- 
merits of district minorities. 

50. The number of reports of offences cognizable by the 
police fell bv 7 per' cent, to 133,196. If nuisances and offences 
under purely local laws be excluded, the total number of 
reports was 95,778, the lowest figure of the last ten years. 
Reductions, both of Civil Police and of village c'haukidars, may* 
well have added to the number of offences which were never 
repotted at all. Even so, there was undoubtedly a decrease in 
the number of dacoities, robberies, burglaries and thefts com- 
mitted. 

Reports of non-cognizable offences increased slightly to a 
total of 157,226. 


51 The percentage of uninvestigated reports to total 
reports fell slightly from 20.08 to 20.08 per cent. Variations in 
figures from district to district suggest that in some places the 
police continue to make too many routine investigations. The 
percentage of convictions to cases investigated rose from 43.45 
to 47.75 per cent. ; and the percentage of cases convicted to 
cases tried out in court rose from 92.09 to 92.7 per cent. These 
figures clearly indicate that the police were able to devote more 
time and attention to their regular work than in the two 
.preceding years. 

52. ; The number of murders fell from 842 to 722. There 
were no murders of considerable public importance, except 
those committed by dacoits, which fell from 136 to 112 in 
number. An unsatisfactory feature was the failure of courts 
in several places to award capital sentences to dacoits who had: 
committed murder an the course of dacoity, or with a view to 
Carrying out dacoity. 
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oo. lnere was a welcome fall in the number of reports 

from 1,518 to 1,275, but the latter figure is still too high for Dacoi *y* 
the credit of the provinces. Gorakhpur headed the list of 
districts having a serious dacoity history during the year with 
96. dacoities, and the situation aiso gave rise to anxiety in 
Aligaih, Muttra, Moradabad and Bae Bareli. Mhny local 
officer have drawn attention to the reduction in the number 
of circle inspectors and of village chaukidars as hindering 
vigorous action against dacoits. Good preventive and detec- 
tive work considerably improved the situation in Bijnor, 

Budaun, Farrukhabad and Etawah. But the outstanding 
work of the year was the rounding up by Mr. Young and 
his special dacoity police of the notorious Bhantu gang led 
by Sultana which had for years terrorised the inhabitants 
of the Terai and of adjoining areas. In the course of the 
operations 311 dacoits were arrested, 7 were killed in armed 
encounters, and 42 firearms and property worth Bs. 1J 
lakhs were recovered. Both during and subsequent to the 
operations against the Bhantus, other less spectacular but 
very important gangs were also wholly or partially accounted 
for by the special dacoity force. 

54. The number of reports declined under each of these Rofeb8 *y* 
heads. Bobberies fell from 851 to 768; the districts of and^lhett, 
Gorakhpur, Unao and Moradabad heading the list of true 

cases. Bobberies are, for the most part, committed on roads 
or cart tracks about or just after nightfall, and usually by 
members of criminal tribes. 

True cases of burglary decreased from 52,933 to 46,408, 
and the percentage of cases convicted to true cases reported 
improved from 7 to 8 per cent. How far the improvement is 
real and how far it is due to the reduction in the numbers of 
chaukidars cannot yet be gauged. The districts responsible for 
the largest number of cases were Sitapur, Meerut and Gorakh- 
pur. 

The number of thefts declined from 27,845 to 24,782— the 
lowest figure on record. There was an improvement in the 
number of convictions obtained. The decrease in reports is 
largely attributable to failure of complainants to report and to 
reduction of chaukidars. Reports of cattle theft decreased ; but 
“ cattle-lifting ” continues to be a grave problem along the 
Punjab border and on the border between Agra and Indian 
.States. 

55. Biots again provided a disquieting increase, from Riots. ; 

1,510 to 1,743. The rise has been continuous since 1919, 
iCommunal friction and the spirit of lawlessness engendered by 
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agitation account foi tlie situation. Agia heads the list with 
115 riots, oi which no less than 93 were the result ol commu- 
nal strife. Other communal nots occurred durmg the Baqr-ld 
and Muhcuram m Saharanpui, Allahabad, Meerut, Bareilly, 
Shah] ahanpur, Budaun, Gonda, Etah, Bulandshahr and Naim 
Tal districts, and on othei occassionb m Moiadabad and Pili- 
bhit. The not m Sahaxanpm City was chaiactensed by ex- 
cesses of the woist descuption. 

56 The number ol true cases rose from 112 to 192, 
chiefly owing to offences relating to forged currency and bank 
notes. Some dangerous lorgeries of notes have been and are 
engaging the earnest attention oi the Criminal Investigation 


department. 

57. Compared with tihe preceding year, more persons 
were dealt with under section 109 and fewer under section 110 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. The number of convictions 
obtained was satisfactory, considenng that cases of this 
nature are now worked out with more difficulty than formerly, 
and that greater attention is required to the laws of evidence 
and to the demands of judicial experience. 

History sheets totalled 33,693. The average number of 
persons on the surveillance register of a police station is seven. 
That many of the worst criminals escape surveillance is clear 
from the fact that, of persons convicted under section 110, 
Criminal Procedure Code, during the year, 68.65 per cent, 
were arsons in respect of whom no history sheets existed. 
Restrictions on camping of gazetted officers and failure of the 
station staff to cani out the rules are partially responsible for 
the state of affairs 

58. 1,211 names were struck off on arrest or for other 
reasons and 1 ,271 names were added during the year, bringing 
the total up to 3,040 at the close of the year. 852 absconders 
were arreetted during tihe year, of whom 416 were caught by 
the police of the districts of proclamation, while 186 were 
captured bv the police in other districts. 

59. The total registered population increased from 34,909 
to 35,323, the slight rise being due to further registration of 
Pasis in Lucknow. Of this total, 5,473 members of domiciled 
(tribes and 4,673 gvpsies are restricted under section 11 of the 
Criminal Tribes Act as to their movements; in addition to 
which 2,402 are restricted to settlements and schools. 

The number of prosecutions under the Criminal Tribes Act 
declined from 2,826 to 2,465. So far, it cannot be said to what 
extent the decline is due to the reduction of chaukidars. 
Surveillance must inevitably become more difficult as the size 
cbaukidar’s beat is ineteased. 
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There are few signs of reform, but the Act is generally 

regarded as an effective weapon for dealing with the habitual 
and hereditary criminal. In some districts the policy of 
exempting the better behaved of the domiciled tribes fiom the 
pi custom- of the Act is meeting with a fan measuie of success 

Theie was no change in the number or management of the 
settlements and schools, and operations continued to be ham- 
pered by want of funds to develop employment and education in 
ti ulo« The Ealayanpur settlement 5 in particular uffered 
from the general trade depression of the produces. In spite 
of these conditions, officers of the Salvation Army continued to 
manage successfully the settlements in their charge. Their 
unselfish devotion to duty is v ell known The number of 
absconding Bhantus — the most troublesome of criminal tabes 
— fell from 94 to 34 ; but an increased number of Dorns 
absconded. 

60. There was a material deciease in crime during the Railway 
year, the number of true cases of cognizable offences falling 
from 9,081 to 6,249. The fall, which is common to all rail- 
ways in the provinces, is most marked m theft cases, especially 
in thefts from station-yards and goods-sheds Bettei econo- 
mic conditions and increased use of the preventive sections 
partly account for the improvement , but it is afco due largely 
to the introduction of special locks and in ets for wagon 4 The 
decrease in crime from the latter cause should be permanent. 

Non-cognizable crime increased, railway companies show- 
ing greater energy than usual in fhe detection of persons 
travelling without tickets. 

There was not much heinous crime, the most important 
case, in which a lady was robbed and tin own out of a train near 
Eyzabad, being well handled and ending in a sc \ue 
sentence for the accused, an ex-employe of the railway 
Daeoities fell from 21 to 3 and robberies from 17 to 12. Six 
murders were reported, but 2 of these cases were probably 
accidents or suicides. The extent to which railway thieves 
are usually habitual professional thieves was illustrated by a 
case in which 11 men were concerned who had between them 
74 previous convictions. 

The railway police staff is the smallest in India although it 
polices the largest jurisdiction of any province. The conditions 
of service fail to attract a really suitable class of man; and, 
considering the difficulties inherent in railway police work, 
the result of the year was satisfactory. 

Three serious collisions occurred during the year. TKe 
most serious was that at Pilkhani on the North-Western Bail- 
way, The officials fonnd guilty of negligence were prosecuted. 
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Thirteen cates of attempted derailment o£ trains occured, 
but no serious accident resulted. In four cases railway gate- 
men were prosecuted i or leaving their posts ; but apparently 
the courts do not always realize the serious responsibility of 
gatemen, who are sometimes let off very lightly. 

61. The number oi finger-piint slips fell fiom 20*2,446 to 
187,871 as a result of good work by the Bureau in the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary slips. The number of fresh slips received 
for record during the \eur was 10,762. The number of slips 
ol unidentified jersons receded foi* search during the 3 ear was 
14,553 , and 18.4 per cent, of these persons were identified from 
finger-prints by the Bureau. 

62. The re-organization of this department into an In- 
vestigation branch and a Special branch was completed dm mg 
the year, but the new staff was only completed at the close of 
the year. The Investigation branch conducted 21 investiga- 
tions as compared with 49 in 'the pirn ions year ; and in seven 
other cases the department lent officers to assist local officers 
in eases. The number of cases investigated by the Special 
branch fell from 56 to 14. The department had to handle 
some particularly difficult cases during the year. One of 
the most difficult was the daring and clever fraud prac- 
tised on the Alliance Bank by means of forged advices. 
Another bank case investigated by the department ended with 
the arrest of a sub-agent of the Allahabad Bank who had abs- 
conded with Rs. 1,80,000. All the money, except Bs. 1,655 
which the accused had spent, was recovered. The advance of 
forgery and fraud parallel with the advance of education pro- 
vides the department with work of increased intricacy and 
difficulty ; and the necessity of having hi eh a staff is illustrated 
by the obvious urgency of stamping out forgeries of currency 
notes and bank notes. 

63. Relations with neighbouring States continued to be 
satisfactory. In particular, officials of Gwalior, Rampur, 
Datia, Dholpur and Nepal rendered invaluable assistance in 
dealing with daooit gangs which specialise in dacoities in the 
neighbourhood of the provincial boundaries. 

64. Considerable further progress was made in giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Civil Police Committee. 
Thirteen police stations were abolished and two were recon- 
stituted— a net reduction of eleven. The post of Deputy 
Inspector-General of Government Railway Police was abol- 
ished, and a new post, that of Assistant to the Inspector'- 
General of Police in charge of Railway Police, took the place 
of post abolished at a lesser cost. , 
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The strength ot the Civil Police was reduced by 993 head — 
constables and 1 666 constables. At the close of 1923 the sanc- 
tioned strength stood at 2,080 sub-inspectors, 2,600 head cons- 
tables and 28,197 constables. 

In the case of the armed police, the net reduction was 152 
men, and the present allocation consists of 63 sub-inspectors, 

576 head constables, 792 naiks and 5,802 constables. The 
strength of the small establishment of mounted police remained 
unchanged. 

Chaukidars w r ere further reduced from the original total 
of 87,903 to 50,646. Further reduction has followed in 1924, 
and the force will soon stand at 42,550. 

The lot al expenditure amounted to Es. 134.29 lakhs as 
against Es. 138.60 lakhs m the previous year, the reduction 
being chiefly due to the economies effected in the strength of 
the police. 

65. Nine officers and 252 men were dismissed and 64 conduct 
officers and 724 men received either judicial or departmental and dU- 
punishment during the year. Judicial punishments, however, cipline# 
weie inflicted on a total of 122 men onlv, and of these 60 were 
punished for offences under ihe Police Act. Eesignations 
decreased from 1,688 to 891, and desertions from 94 to 32. 

The punishment return is comparatively light and indicates 
better discipline and conditions m the force. The amount 
paid in rewards decreased. 

The armed police were busily employed during the year in 
preventing dacoity and in patting down or preventing riots. 

The average number of days each man was on duty rose from 
282 to 293. Some relief to them in their arduous duties was 
afforded by the use of lorries and prison-vans ; but it has been 
decided to retain only 25 of these vehicles and to locate them 
in selected districts only. The quality of the work performed 
by the armed police has received almost unanimous praise from 
District Officers. 

The mounted police worked well during the disturbances 
in Meerut City, and in Allahabad and Pilibhit at the time of 
the Muh arrant and other festivals. The efficiency of a few 
mounted men, as compared with a larger number of foot- 
police, in dealing with mobs was notable in the Meerut distur- 
bances. 

The number of chaukidars convicted fell from 143 to 91, 
but the number dismissed rose from 270 to 299. The total 
sum of rewards paid to them rose from Es. 56,486 to 
Es. 60,721, and indicates that, as the number of chaukidars 
decreases, this valuable body of men is receiving from station 
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offieeis and circle injectors more of the consideration which it 
deserves. 

66. Rupees 7.05 lak/hs weie expended on buildings 
dining the yeai, of which Es. 4.10 lakhs were spent on major 
works, the remainder being utilized in repaiis and impiove- 
ments to existing buildings. District reports bear witness 
to tlie appalling state of the housing ot the police m many 
police stations ol the piovmces, and indicate that the condi- 
tions aie largely such as to impair both the health and the 
efficiency of the foice. 

67. For the 1923 session there were 129 students, 80 
being candidates for direct appointments, and 32 selected head 
constables. The remaining seventeen were from Indian 
States. The j ear prnved a successful one, and at the final 
examination only eight United Provinces and five Indian 
States cadets failed to pass. Four Assistant Superintendents 
were m residence at the school throughout the year. Four 
others left the school and five others joined it. A new 7 system 
of training for the rank and file has been sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment, but will not be in full operation until the end of 1925. 
It should effect considerable improvement in the training of 
the force. 


14. Criminal Justice. 

( See the reports of the High Court at Allahabad and of the 

Judicial Commissioner of Oudh for the year ending 31 sf 

December , 1923 . ) 

AURA PROVINCE. 

68. The number of Sessions divisions was, as last year* 
nineteen. Lack of accommodation delays the creation of a sepa- 
rate judgeship at Basti. The proposal to make Muzaffamagar 
a separate division has been postponed indefinitely, and the 
Court of the Additional Sessions and Subordinate Judge at 
Cawnpoie for Fatehpur remains a temporary Court. 

Temporary Additional Sessions Judges worked at Cawn- 
pore and Gorakhpur throughout the year, and others worked 
for varying periods in six districts. 

69. The reported number of offences under the Indian 
Penal Code, including those pending from the previous 
year, rose from 303;417 to 107,932. True cases rose from 
72,141 to 76,440. Cases brought to trial increased from 64,063 
to 66,717, and the number of persons who came under 
trial from 162,964 to 171,719. Although these figures are 
the highest since 1919, the increases during the year 

i s . 
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were not in tile moie senous lonns oi crime, but chiefly 

in cases oi hurt, cummai ioice and assault. The persis- 
tence ol a spirit oi lawlessness and oi readiness to commit 
violence maj have influenced the figures, but extension 
oi the numbers and powers oi Honorary Magistrates has 
probably led to a large increase in the number oi petty 
offences biought beioie Courts. Honorary Magistrates tried 
more than one-third oi the peisons brought to tual m the 
province during the year. At the same time it might have 
been expected that the rapid expansion of village panchayats 
and of the number of petty cases disposed of by them would 
materially reduce the number oi cases reported to Courts, as 
panchajat < ases do not figure in the leturns of the High Court. 

Any such anticipation has not been realised so far. 

Better political conditions are leflected in a marked drop 
in the number of offences against the State, and m lessei falls 
in the number of contempts oi lawful authority and of offences 
against property. Communal animosity is responsible for a 
larger number of offences against public tranquillity . Offences 
affecting public health, safety and justice also rose. 

Local authorities showed increased activity under local and 
special Acts. There were more reports of offences under Acts 
relating to police, municipalities, hackney and stage carriages > 
and cruelty to animals. Greater activity by Canal officials 
appears to be responsible for a larger number of reports of 
offences relating to canals; and, similarly, railway servants 
detected more cases of evasion of railway laws. Decreases 
under some other local Acts appear to be fortuitous; but a fall 
in the number of offences against Forest laws is due to the 
cessation of incendiarism and of other mischief to forests result- 
ing from political agitation among uneducated villagers. 

70. The average duration in all Courts fell fiom 11 to 30 nutation 
days. The number of witnesses examined was 251,056, but and *e$ulta 
it appears that, of witnesses summoned, about one-sixth were of * 1 ’ ia * s * 
not examined at all. Greater attention is still required (to the 
duty of limiting the number of witnesses summoned and of 
dismissing, after brief preliminary investigation, numbers of 
complaints w hich to perfectly trivial or which do not constitute 
offences at all. The results of applications to have persons 
bound over to keep the peace are a conspicuous example of the 
attempts often made to abuse the processes of the law : two- 
thirds of the persons involved in such applications were dis- 
charged during the year 

As usual, very little was done under the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code towards compensating persons who were the victims 
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of ialse and frivolous complaints. 875 complainants .were 
obliged to pay compensation in such cases ; but the number of 
persons discharged or acquitted during the year m cases ot hurt, 
assault and intimidation alone amounted to over 75,000. 
Many of them must have been falsely accused. The percent- 
age of persons convicted out ol persons put on trial in Magis- 
trates’ Courts was 40 per cent., as last year. In Courts of 
Session the percentage rose from 62 to 68 per cent. 

71. Of persons sentenced to death by Sessions (hurts, 
sentences were confirmed by the High Comt in 140 ca&es (as 
compared with 134 cases last year). 68 others were released 
and the sentences of 42 were modified. 

The number of persons sentenced to transportation was 
436. Sentences of rigorous imprisonment fell from 18,745 to 
16,631, some fraction of solitary confinement being awarded 
in 11 per cent, of such sentences. There was a decrease in the 
number of sentences of whipping, and a marked increase — 
from 383 to 679 — in the number of offenders released on pro- 
bation. The amended Criminal Procedure Code, whch gives 
more latitude to Courts to release on piobation, is responsible 
for this. 

72. The number of appellants in all Courts rose from 
18,103 to 19,658. Appellants to Sessions Courts increased by 
over 1,000, and appellants to the High Court by over 700, as a 
result of amendments in the Criminal Procedure Code whereby 
certain eases hitherto non -appealable became appealable. 

As last year, the percentage of totally unsuccessful 
appellants and applicants for revision was 68 per cent. 

OUDH. 

73. The number of Sessions Judges was 6, and of Addi- 
tional Sessions Judges 4. Sessions divisions remained as last 
year. The regular judicial staff was augmented by two short- 
term appointments of Additional Judges during the year, and 
nine Subordinate Judges exercised powers as Assistant Sessions 
Judges, 

74. The number of offences reported under the Indian 
Penal Code was 35,003 against 35,593 in the preceding year. 
Variations in figures of offences under the several chapters of 
the Code are too slight to require explanation; but offences 
affecting human life rose to 399, Hardoi district being promi- 
nent with 70 murder's. There was an increase in kidnapping, 
and dacoity increased in northern and eastern Oudh ; but in 
3?yzaba,d the wane of the Kisan movement and of violent agi- 
tation was responsible for a fall from 40 to 18 dacoities. 
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Under special and local laws there was notable activity, — — 

larger numbers of offences being leported under the Police 
and Motor Vehicles Act, and also under the Railway, Excise 
and Criminal Tribes Acts. But municipal authorities in 
Lucknow, Hardoi and Gonda were much less active than 
formerly m reporting bleaches of the municipal law, and pro- 
secutions under the Municipal x\ct fell by 1,379. 

75. The average duration of a trial remained at about 10 Duration 
days. The number of persons brought to trial was 103,456, and results 
showing littV change from last year. Convictions w Y ere ob-° ftrials * 
tained against only 30 per cent, of the persons tried, this 

l>o mg the lowest figure since 1914. 

94,301 witnesses w-ere summoned in those trials, but only 
77,972 were examined, showing that alout 18 per cent, were 
forced to attend Court unnecessarily. 

Honorary Magistrates disposed of nearly half the criminal 
cases of the year, including most of the petty cases. 

76. Death sentences were passed on 52 persons. 21 ofpunish- 
these sentences were confirmed, 15 "were reversed and 6 were ments * 
commuted to imprisonment or transportation by the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court. 

Sentences of transportation for life rose from 54 to 140. 

There was a reduction in the number of persons sentenced Jo 
imprisonment, and it was particularly noticeable in the number 
of short-term prisoners. 207 persons were released on proba- 
tion as compared with 115 in the preceding year. 

77. The number of appeals rose in Courts of Magistrates Appeals 
and Sessions Judges, but fell in the Judicial Commissioner’s ^ siong 
Court. 26, 15 and 13 per cent, of appellants were successful in 

the Courts of Magistrates, Sessions Judges and of the Judicial 
Commissioner respectively. 


15. Prisons. 

(See the report on the condition and management of Jails /or 
the year ending 3 1st December , 1923.) 

78. The important feature of the year is a fall in the JaU 
number of prisoners admitted on conviction from 34,071 to 
29,578. Of this number onlv 717 prisoners were women. 
The average daily population was, however, higher than in the 
two preceding years, as no jail delivery took place in 1923. 

Satisfactory reductions occurred in the number of short- 
term prisoners, and it appears that Magistrates now realise 
better that short terms of imprisonment are undesirable. 
Glassification of prisoners reveals the interesting facts that the 
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bulk ol crime is committed by men between the ages oi 22 and 
30, and that over 95 per cent, ol pnsoncis admitted during 
the year were illiterate. Over 26 per cent, of newly-admitted 
pnsoncis were habitual offenders 

‘The number ol civil prisoners (i.e., imprisoned debtors) 
during the year was 1,247. 

79. Ol the total jail population, 47 per cent were engaged 
m remunerative industries. Owing to the fall in puces and to 
the general trade depression the profits liorn sale ol jail manu- 
factures fell from Its. 5.86 lakhs to Its. 5.12 lakhs. So-called 
44 profits ” from articles made for jail use have, however, been 
excluded from the figures of the year and for the future. 

80. The death-rate again fell from 14.6 to 13.2 per mille, 
and there was no epidemic disease. Of prisoners discharged 
during the year, 63 per cent, gained in weight while m jail, 
and only 8.2 per cent, actually lost weight. Leper prisoners 
of the provinces were segregated at Rae Bareli. Nine ol these 
weie treated by Dr. Muir, a worker on Leprosy Research in 
the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, with gratifying 
results. 

81. The remission rules continued to be appreciated by 
prisoners, only six of whom failed, on account of bad conduct, 
to gain remission. There was a welcome reduction in the 
number of serious jail offences. Escapes numbered eight as 
against ten in the previous year. Six of these were Irom 
parties working outside prison walls. Offences in the nature of 
“ mutiny and assaults ” decreased from 130 to 87. A policy 
of reducing to a minimum the use of fetters and of removing 
distinctions against long-term prisoners is apparently making 
prisoners as a whole more amenable to discipline, 

82. Only 89 prisoners of under 16 years of age were ad- 
mitted to jail, as against 124 in the previous year. Of all 
prisoners under 21 years of age 246 were sent to the Juvenile 
Jail at Bareilly. 256 prisoners were released from that insti- 
tution during the year, leaving 224 inmates at the close. The 
health and discipline of the juvenile prisoners were excellent. 

83. In spite of the rise in the average daily jail popula- 
tion, expenditure incurred in guarding and maintaining pri- 
soners fell from Rs. 33.52 lakhs to Rs. 27.90 lakhs, and the 
total cost per head fell from Rs. 125 to about Rs. 99. In no 
department has the problem of retrenchment received closer 
attention, 

84. Apart from the mitigations of jail punishments al- 
ready alluded to, the lot of prisoners was alleviated by the aboli- 
,|bn of solitary confinement as a jail punishment and by the 
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lestriction ol flogging to oliences ol a specially grave natuie. 

Transportation to the Andamans has ceased. Eevising Com- 
mittees have been appointed to give special consideration to 
remissions for long-term prisoners, and special remission was 
gianted duiing the ^eai in 24 pci cent, oi 2,7bl eases consi- 
dered. Local bodies have been allowed to provide leligious 
and moral mstruction to pnsoners, and private agencies are 
encouraged to find work for released prisoners. The appoint- 
ment and visits of non-official jail visitors have removed much 
of the mystery and populai misconception as to the conduct 
and practice of jail admmistiation. On the other hand, the 
alteration in the law whereby imprisonment under section 109, 

Criminal Procedure Code, may noi be rigorous has resulted in 
the spectacle of a substantial number of able-bodied habitual 
criminals doing no work aL all while in durance. 

16. Civil Justice. 

(bee separate reports for Agra and Oudh on Civil Justice for 
the year ending 3 1st December , 1923.) 

AGRA PROVINCE. 

85. Luring the year the regular stall was augmented by judicial 
the appointment of six tempoiary Judges, and m addition to staff, 
this the Courts of hve munsiis weie converted into Courts of 
Additional Subordinate Judges for varying periods. 

The growing pressure of cjvil litigation has been consider- 
ably mitigated from 1st Apul, 1924 by a sanctioned increase in 
the staff of 5 Subordinate Judges and 22 munsifs. Urgent 
building projects at Cawnpore, Ghaziahad and Budaun conti- 
nued to be postponed for want of funds. 

- 86. The numbei of suits instituted iell Lorn 153,115 to original 
147,466 and the value of suits fell from Rs. 829 lakhs t 3 suits. 

Es. 802 lakhs. The fall vns most marked in suits not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 in value. Generally improved conditions probably 
account for the fall, but there can be little doubt that where 
village panchayat system has been well established in the 
last three years, those panchayats whidh are really working 
have disposed of a large number of petty suits for debt. 

The number of cases disposed of fell by 7,622, and the 
duration for contested cases rose from 58 to 115 days. The 
average duration for unconiested cases was 54 days as in the 
preceding year. These details indicate that the Judicial 
staff was not adequate to cope with the heavy volume 
of litigation. District Judges in particular are hampered 
by the quantitv of miscellaneous work which they have 
to perform. 
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87. The number o i appeals fell from 14,859 to 14,687. 
Theie was an improvement in the disposal of appeals and the 
pending file was reduced by 500 cases during the 3 ear, while 
the average duration ol appeals (ell from 243 to 212 dajs. 

Appeals to the High Court fell from 5,806 to 5,533, but 
the pending file increased from 2,939 to 3,444 cases. 

88. Applications increased • tiom 150,485 to 154,499. 
Here also there was improved disposal of cases, and the 
pending file had increased bj only 305 cases at the end of the 
year. Only 45 per cent, of applications proved fruotuous. 

89. 98 village munsifs were working as against 110 last 
year. They disposed of 7,865 cases. The number of hono- 
rary munsifs was 35 as against 31, and they disposed of 
8,873 cases. 

It must be expected that the number and work of honorary 
Courts will decline with the spread of the village panchayafs 
constituted under the Village Panchayat Act, VI of 1921. 

OUDH. 

90. The regular stall was supplemented, as last year, by 
three Additional District Judges during the year. In addition 
three Additional Subordinate Judges were appointed for short 
periods and two munsifs were made temporary Subordinate 
Judges. Extension of buildings is urgently required in 
Lucknow, but is held up for want of funds. 

91. The number of suits instituted fell from 67,903 to 
66,689. The dectease in all kinds of regular suits was off-set 
by an increase in the number of Small Cause Court cases ; but, 
as in Agra, there was a marked decrease in the number of suits 
valued between Es. 10 and Es. 50. 

The total value of suits declined from Es. 380 lakhs to 
Es. 323 lakhs. 

The number of cases disposed of during the year fell by 
1,281. For this deficiency Courts of Subordinate Judges and 
of small causes are mainly responsible. The average duration 
of contested cases rose from 88 to 90 days, and of uneontested 
cases from 60 to 71 days. In Oudh, as in Agra, the judicial 
staff appears to be inadequate; but instructions have been 
issued to curtail the quantity of unnecessary and irrelevant 
examination and cross-examination which at present protracts 
cases unduly, 

92. The total number of appeals was 3,160. The pend- 
ing file increased by 403 cases during the year, but the average 
<iuration of an appeal fell from 77 to 72 days. 


Appeals. 
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Appeals of all kinds came to 1,187. 693 were disposed of, . 

leaving a slight increase in the pending file at the end of the^^j^ 
year. sioner’* 

93. Applications increased from 57,507 to 61.204. Con- Court, 
ditions were easier among the people, and larger numbers 

small debtors were sued for repayment. The percentage of 
frudtuous applications was, however, only 37 per cent. The 
pending file increased by 1,250 cases. 

94. The number of village munsifs fell from 43 to 24 a ■> Honorary 
a result of extension of the village panchayat system. They CouriiS * 
disposed of 1,142 suits. Honorary munsifs numbered 56 

and they disposed of 6,410 cases as against 4,878 in the 
previous year. 

KUMAUN. 

95. The number of suits increased by 477 to 7,192, but Suits, 
the value of suits declined from Es. 13.87 lakhs to Es. 10.45 
lakhs. The figures indicate the reviving prosperity of small 
debtors, i.e., the pooi’er classes. The pending file was reduced 
from 1,258 to 1,196 by the better disposal of cases, and the 
average duration for contested cases fell from 127 to 113 days. 

The duration of uncontested cases showed a slight rise from 54 

to 57 days on the average. 

96. Appeals numbered 352 against 297 in the previous Appeals, 
year. 219 appeals were to Deputy Commissioner and 72 to 

the Commissioner. The pending file was reduced from 66 to 
61 during the year. 

97. The number of applications increased from 3,546 to Execution 
3,773. Fifty per cent, of the applications were infructuous. decrees. 


17. Registration. 

(See report on Registration for the year ending 31 st 
December , 1923.) 

98. The number of .documents registered decreased byRegistra- 
over 5 per cent., from 284,409 to 269,635. The decrease was^on, 
common to all kinds of documents and is attributed to good 
harvests and prosperity, though, possibly, the enhancement of 
stamp duties may have affected the figures slightly. The 
decrease was specially noticeable in regard to leases of all kinds. 

99. In consequence of fewer registrations, receipts dec- Financial, 
lined slightly from Es. 12.76 lakhs to Es. 12.46 lakhs. Thanks, 
however, to retrenchment and to reduction of temporary estab- 
lishments, expenditure also fell from Es. 4.64 lakhs 'to 

Es. 4.48 lakhs. One registration office was abolished in Bara 
Banki district. 


3 
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There were two prosecutions under the Registration Act 
and both accused were convicted. Three registration muhar- 
rirs were dismissed from Government service — one for accept- 
ing an illegal gratification and two on the ground that they 
were concerned in embezzlement by a Sub-Registrar prosecu- 
ted and convicted in the previous year. One Sub-Registrar 
was reduced for neglecting bis work. 

100. Instructions to District Registrars and to the dis- 
trict staff to pay more attention to inspection of registration 
offices resulted in an improvement in the number oi inspec- 
tions from 476 to 590. 


18. District Boards. 

OSVe the review a) tlu working o) district boards for the year 
ending 31 st March , 1924.) 

101. The year marks the end of local official control of 
boards, which became for the first time locally self-governing 
bodies. Throughout the provinces elected non-official Chair- 
men took the place of District Officers as Chairmen of the 
boards. The membership of boards became entirely non- 
official, and also entirely elective, save for the nomination 
by Government of two members on each board to secure 
the representation of special castes and classes. The 
number of members in each board was increased, and the 
total membership has risen from 1,084 to 1,451. To seetnv 
equality in rural representation, single-member constituen- 
cies embracing compact separate areas were formed. The new 
District Boards Act broadens the basis of the franchise very 
considerably, and the elections of 1923 brought many changes 
in membership, though the land-owning classes continue to 
furnish the great majority of members. 

102. In the circumstances there were, naturally, an in- 
crease of interest in the proceedings of boards on the part 
of members and a decline in the number of abortive meetings. 
Committees were organized by most boards; but while the 
departmental committees at district headquarters on Finance, 
Education and Public Works were active, the tahsil com- 
mittees were largely lacking in vitality. For this the lack 
of direct responsibilities and of funds with which to operate 
were mainly responsible. 

In regaVd to inspections the members of boards displayed 
greater activity and interest than was formerly the case ; but’ 
Chairmen of boards wefe unable to find the time for the 

? i ! * 
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regular aud systematic inspections winch were formerly made 

by official Chairmen and by the revenue staff. 

103. There vms au increase m total income from Income. 

Kb. 156.60 lakhs to Ks. 173.55 lakhs, which is entirely ac- 
counted for by an increase in Government subventions. Be- 
cmring district board income was practically stationary, some 
automatic increases in receipts from local rates being off-set 

by decreases in interest from investments, due to sale of 
securities by boards, and in receipts from pounds, due partly 
(it is to be feared) to a weakening of control over pound- 
keepers. Some improvement in income from ferries has been 
obtained by enhancement of tolls. The greater part of the 
increase m Government grants was made up of further contribu- 
tions for the expansion of primary education and lor the 
construction of school buildings. 

104. Little satisfaction is to be derived from a fall inExpendi- 
expenditure from Ks. 183.50 lakhs to Ks. 180.68 lakhs, for the toe ' 
decrease is entirely accounted for by curtailment of outlay on 

the repair of roads and on educational buildings. There were 
slight increases in recurring expenditure on general adminis- 
tration and on education. 

105. It is unfortunate tor the new boards that they have Financial 
been confronted at the outset of their careers by acute finan- P ositio11 * 
eial difficulties. Expenditure exceeded income, including Gov- 
ernment grants, by Bs. 7.13 lakhs during the year. In the 

past three years the closing balances of boards have declined 
from Rs. 73.09 lakhs to Bs. 37.68 lakhs ; while, by the sale 
of investments, interest on securities has declined from 
Bs. 2.88 lakhs to Bs. 1.85 lakhs. There are even boards 
which, but for unexpended Government grants which they 
hold, are actually in default. No board resorted to its powers 
of imposing taxation during the year. Yet the dilemma with 
which all the boards are faced— that of imposing new taxation 
or of restricting their operations — calls for an immediate choice 
of courses. 

106. The rate of expansion '\ns accelerated during the Education, 
year, the number of district board schools rising from 18,969 

to Id ,184, and the total number of scholars from 846,621 to 
897,390. The vast majority of scholars never gets beyond 
the lower primary stage. Examination of the figures of the 
year shows that less than one-sixth of the number of boys 
in the lower primary sections reached >the upper primary 
sections ; and of those who complete the upper primary courses 
only one-half goes on to high to middle and higher education* 
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While the number oi scholais m all these three branches con 

tmues to mciease, the rate of increase is slower in the upper 
primary and higher branches than m the lower primary 
classes. The number ol scholars m aided schools is now 
only about one-tenth of the number in schools administered 
by the boards themselves. 

Mention has been made m tins repoit under the head ol 
Education in Chapter VII of the new thiee gears’ educational 
contract made with the district boards whereby allotments 
made by Government v Inch the boards have not been able to 
utilize are not resumed by Government but are retained by 
the boards for non-recurring expenditure in the opening of 
new schools and buildings. Refeience has also been made 
to the commencement of schemes for vernacular education in 


agricultural training, of which the deputation of 10 teachers 
to the Agricultural School, Bulandshahr, represents the 
beginning . 

Medical and 107. The nature and the amount of medical relief given 

Health ^ district boards have been greatly altered by the discretion 

services. given to boards to close travelling dispensaries, and, in cer- 
tain cases, fixed allopathic dispensaries. All but 4 travelling 
dispensaries were closed by the district boards during the 
year, in addition to which 9 allopathic dispensaries in Bundel- 
khand were closed and partly replaced by institutions of the 
Ayurvedic system of treatment. In 4 districts, however, 
boards were able to establish indigenous dispensaries in addi- 
tion to existing dispensaries. The permission to close travel- 
ling dispensaries was conditional on the diversion oE the 
money to other medical needs ; but the effect on a rural popu- 
lation long accustomed to obtain Telief from these institutions 
must have been considerable. Further, in a certain number 
of dispensaries officers of the Provincial Subordinate Medical 
Service have been replaced by men holding a similar qualifi- 
cation but directly recruited bv the boards on a lower rate of 


pay. 


In some directions there was a tendency to restrict outlay 
on essential medicines and also to starve the sadar hospitals, 
which happen to lie within municipal limits, pending settle- 
ment of negotiations for equitable distribution of the cost of 
sadar hospitals between district and municipal boards. 

The boards continued to be unable to undertake compre- 
hensive schemes of rural sanitation. District health schemes, 
however, existed in all the three districts of the Gorakhpur 
v ^ division, and in these districts the condition of villages under 

lifd * {J ^ Village Sanitation Act has Keen much improved, while 
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the work done in fighting epidemics was much more successful 

than hitherto. In Jalaun a useful and economical step was 
taken by deputing school teachers and vaccinators to carry on 
public health propaganda and supei \ ision during the seasons 
when their regular work is m abeyance. 

108. The year witnessed the beginning of the transfer Communi- 
of the maintenance of local metalled roads from the Public ca ^ ons * 
Works department to the boaids themselves; and the process 
was carried on almost to completion m the succeeding year. 

The circumstances in which the tiansfer has been effected 
are not encouraging for the future of these roads. Unsatis- 
factory when handed over, the loads continue to deteriorate 
rapidly, and the boards have no funds for the total reconstruc- 
tion which in many instances is realh required. As it was, 
the expenditure on maintenance of roads decreased during 
the year to Rs. 23.90 lakhs. In spite of this state of affairs, 
capital outlay to the amount of Es. 5.09 lakhs was expended 
on new roads. 


19. Municipal Boards. 

(See review of the working of municipal boards for the year 
ending 31 st March, 1924.) 

109. The number of municipalities remained unchanged changes in 
at 85. Poliowing general elections in March, 1923, the constitution 
members of the new boards held elections of Chairmen, 

with the result that there are now 77 non-official and 8 official 
Chairmen. In 14 instances, however, the Chairman had to 
be nominated under section 44 of the Municipalities Act owing 
to the failure of the board to elect a Chairman within the 
prescribed period. 

Some slight re-ad]ustment of the number of Muslim seats 
proved necessary when the final results of the census were 
received. 

110. Municipal income rose from Es. 141.78 lakhs to i nC0m6t 
Es. 343.13 lakhs, and it is satisfactory to find that the income 
from the boards’ own resources rose by Rs. 10.49 lakhs while 
Government subventions fell by Es. 9.21 lakhs. Moreover, 
instances in which boards were driven to sell their invest- 
ments in order to make ends meet were much fewer than in 

the two preceding years. The amount of loans taken from 
Government fell from Rs. 18.94 lakhs to Es. 6.02 lakhs. 

111. The bulk of recurring municipal income continues 

to be received from terminal taxation and from octroi. Ter- taxation, 
rainal taxes jand tolls brought in an increase of Rs, 3,60 
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lakh s over the previous year’s figures, which represents, both 
actually and relatively, a greater increase than was yielded 
by octroi. Although much oi the increase comes irom Oawn- 
pore alone a good deal was done towards overcoming the 
difficulties associated with [terminal taxation, particularly in 
the direction ol checking evasion. 

Octroi continues to be the leading head of income among 
heads ol income taken individually. A comparison of octroi 
income as it was in 1913-14 and in 1923-24 in 21 municipalities 
where it has been continuously in foice reveals a substantial 
increase of revenue, in spite of actual decreases in population. 

It seems a fair inference that octroi has not adversely affected 
the trade of these towns, in spite of its admitted defects. 

112. Increased yields were obtained during the year of 
Rs. 2.06 lakhs from water rates, Rs. 1.18 lakhs from house 
tax and Rs. ] .11 lakhs from pilgrim tax. Direct taxation 
for general purposes, as on houses and lands, continues to be 
disliked, and income from circumstances and property tax 
actually declined. The unpopularity of these taxes is closely 
connected with impertections in the system of assessment. 
Rightly or wrongly, the fairness of the assessment is often 
questioned, and, as usual, several boards are anxious to 
abandon direct for indirect taxation for general purposes. 

Naturally, direct taxes levied on account of special 
services, such as water rates and the pilgrim tax, do not arouse 
the same degree of public opposition. The greatest individual 
improvement in revenue from water rates was in the case of 
Allahabad, which revised its assessment list and increased its 
income from this head by over 1 lakh. The introduction of 
pilgrim tax in Allahabad, Muttra, Bindraban and Soron ac- 
counts for the increase under this head. 

113. A large number of boards derives substantial 
income from the management of nazul lands. Nazul property 
under municipal management brought in an income of 29 
lakhs; but it is to be feared that few boards pay sufficient 
attention either to the development of naznl income or to the 
preservation of the State’s title to the land. 

114. Municipal expenditure fell from Rs. 154.64 lakhs • 
to Rs. 135.48 lakhs. A decrease of expenditure of Rs. 11.86' 
lakhs on hydro-electric supply is very largely responsible for 
the shrinkage, and there are also substantial reductions in 
the outlay on water-supply and drainage, and on the establish- 
ments connected with these services. Some slight economy 
was effected in the cost of general administration, but the- 
post of collecting taxes went up. 
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Corner \anoy, including ioad cleaning and watering, conti- 

nues to be the clnet head ot municipal expenditure. It terms 
17.6 per cent, of the total expenditure, while education and 
upkeep ol loads account tor 9.4 and 9.1 pei cent. 01 the total 
lespeetrveiy. The amount spent on general administration 
including collection of taxes, etc., comes to about Es. 15 lakhs. 

115. The rapid progress which was being made towards Financial 
geneial municipal insolvency was arrested during the year. p 1 
Income exceeded expenditure and municipal balances in- 
creased from Es. 25,41 lakhs to Es. 29.87 lakhs, apart from 

an addition ol nearly 5 lakhs to invested hinds. Simulta- 
neous 1} , the total indebtedness decreased from Es. 122.44 
lakhs to Es. 120.83 lakhs. At the same time there is little 
real ground for satisfaction. The present apparently favour- 
able position is mainly due to the postponement oi expensive 
but most urgent projects, such as the re-organization of the 
water-supply at Allahabad. In some municipalities the posi- 
tion is much worse than it need be, owing to failure to collect 
heavy arrears of taxation over a number of years. There are 
also cases where audit has disclosed complete disregard by the 
municipal staff of the rules governing expenditure, and also 
nearly complete failure to remedy the defects revealed at 
previous audits. 

116. Tile state of municipal roads has for some years Municipal » 
evoked acute criticism and, doubtless stimulated by this, 

several boards tried to do more for their roads, and expendi- water- 
iure rose slightly. But there is much leeway to make up. supply. 

117. A welcome improvement was witnessed in the 
water-supply administration of the 12 towns with watei^-supply 
systems. Boards in these places have shown more vi^nm 
in collecting water rates, and a beginning has been made of 
an attempt to cut down wasteful expenditure. There yet 
remains much wastage of water by the public, particularly in 
Benares; and much of the plant is worn out. 

118. Except in Agra , little progress has been made with Lighting, 
electrical schemes, owing to financial obstacles. There is 
general anxiety on the part of leading towns to obtain an 
electrical supply ; the enlistment of private enterprise seems 

the most hopeful policy. 

119. Expenditure on education continues to rise Education 
steadily, and totalled Es. 10.17 lakhs during 1923-24, in 
addition to which over half n lakh was spent by boards on 
school buildings. As has been mentioned in Chapter YU m 
connection with “Education” generally, 12 boards bad intro- 
duced compulsory primary education by the end of 'the year. 
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120. It cannot be said that the first year of administiu- 
General. tion by the new boaids elected m 1923 has resulted in any 
striking changes m municipal administration, m spite of the 
accession of a laige number of new and younger members 
to the boards. The old boards left a legacy of financial 
problems to the new boaids which effectively pi evented the 
latter fiom launching out upon new schemes of development 
without mtioducmg at the same time new taxation. The 
new boaids have preferred to cany on the existing policy 
rather than to finance ne^v developments. Nevertheless, the 
result of the year’s working shows a distinct improvement in 
the financial position of the boards, due largely to automatic 
increases in the yield of indirect taxes. The interest of 
members in the boards proceedings increased considerably, 
as is witnessed by improved statistics oi attendance, and by a 
fall in the number ot abortive meetings. An increase in the 
number of adjourned meetings is, perhaps, less satisfactory, 
as adjournments were often connected wut'h lengthy discussions 
on communal and personal questions. 





Sarda Kichha Feeder Canal —The barrage on the Deoha river. May, 1924 
The barrage when completed will consist of 11 spans of 40 feet each 




CHAPTER 1Y — PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


20, Agricultural produce. 

(See Season and otop Lepoii Jo) the y(ai cueing 30 th June 

1924 ) 

121. The course of the rainfall o± the year has all eady Chapter 
been briefly desenbed m section 10 oi thib revolt, as also rtSg eagon> 
general efiects upon the crops Bioadh speaking, the weather 
of the }eai was, as m the preceding yeai, moic fa\ourable to 
spring crops than to the autumn aops The autumn crops 
v\ re damaged by lack of ram m the tally pait of the monsoon 
and then by excess ox ram at the close of the monsoon In 
particular, the monsoon closed with heavy floods rn a large 
portion of the Rohilkhand and Lucknow divisions This late 
heavy ram also affected adversely to a slight extent the area 
sown with spring crops During the v inter light ram was 
general early m December, then in January and agam in 
February, the total effect upon the rabi harvest being invalu- 
able 

122 The area under cultivation rose slightly from Cultivated 
35,010,977 acres to 35,045,188 acres and stood practically at a * eft * 
figuie amved at as the normal aiea of cultivation The area 
under autumn ciops fell by 4 per cent , but the area under 
spring crops rose m fhe Province of Agra by 3 7 per cent In 
Ondh the effect of fhe late heavy ram was to keep the area 
under spring crops practically at the noimal figuie. For the 
second vear m succession Bundelkhand piofited by late heavy 
ram and the area under spring crops exceeded the normal in 
that division by 7 per cent. 

Of the autumn ciops, the area under sugarcane increased 
for the second vear in succession, and reached the very high 
percentage of 129 per cent of the normal The area under 
cotton, on the other hand, was again seriously affected by the 
uneven incidence of the monsoon, and was onlv 56 per cent, of 
the normal area Indigo is disappearing fast from the face of 
the province, and only covered 11 per cent of what used to be 
its normal expected area 

Of spring crops, the area under wheat again increased 
to 4 per cent above the normal The areas under gram and 
barley showed some slight decrease from the preceding year, 
although they were still high It is clear that advantage was 
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largely taken of conditions favourable for the germination of 
wheat to sow wheat instead of barley and gram. The area 
under rapeseed showed a remarkable increase, and the area 
under linseed also improved. 

123. With the possible exception of early rice, there was 
no autumn crop of importance whose yield at harvest could 
not be described as at least fairly satisfactory. Most notable 
was the yield of sugarcane, which gave an outturn of 95 per 
cent, of the full outturn that might be expected under normal 
conditions. During the last two years the production of sugar 
has been very plentiful and has enabled many cultivators to 
withstand the adverse effects of a rapid fall in general prices 
for agricultural produce. The area under sugarcane in these 
provinces is greater than that of all other provinces taken 
together, and production of sugarcane is a. leading provincial 
industry. 

Taken as a whole, the outturn of spring crops was higher 
than for at least 10 years past, and yields were especially satis- 
factory in the cases of wheat, gram and barley. 

124. The prices obtainable for agricultural produce 
continued to be well below the general level which obtained 
during and after the Gr'eat War, though they are still far 
above the pre-War normal level. A good price was obtainable 
as usual for sugarcane, but the price of wheat fell on the 
average from 7| to SJ seers to the rupee during the year. 
Barley, which had come down much in price during the last 
two years, became again slightly dearer and rose from 14 seers 
to 12J seer's. Similarly, gram rose from 14J seers to 13 seers. 
There is little doubt that these rises in price are largely due to 
the contraction of the area under these crops in order to make 
room for wheat. 


21. Irrigation. 

(See report of the Irrigation branch of the Public Works de- 
partment for the year .ending 31 st March, 1924, and also 
Season and Crop Report for the year ending 30 th June, 
1924,), 

125. A vast amount of irrigation takes place direct from 
natural sources — rivers, streams, jhils, ponds, etc* The 
artificial resources of the provinces available during the year 
consisted of 742,421 masonry wells, 636,765 non-masonry 
wells, 2,552 reservoirs and 16,101 miles of canal channels in 
operation. The number of masonry wells increased by 7,494 





Excavation and bridge construction on the Sarda Canal, May, 1924. 
Bridges of this type are being constructed on the mam branches of the canal. 
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wells, the increase being most noticeable m the Gorakhpui DISTRI- 
di vision. Canal mileage decreased by 7 miles, but this lepre- 
sents merely the abandonment ol ceitain escapes on the 
Ganges Canal. 


126. Abundance of ram both dunng the monsoon and at Total _ 
intervals during the winter consideiably reduced the demands 
loi water fiom othei souices, especially fiom canals. The totaiyear. 
nngated area Tell by 19 per cent, from the preceding year’s 
total, and the irrigated area was only 22 7 per cent, of the 
cultivated area of the provinces. Of the nngated aiea itself, 

54 per cent, was watered from wells, 25 pei cent from the 
natural sources mentioned above, and 21 per cent, from canals. 

127 An aiea of 1 ,990,104 acres was nngated from canals Area 
and nutation tanks undei the conttol ol Tingation department, 
being a fall from last veai of 673,474 acres The whole of this Public 
fall took place m the area watered during the winter, and there Wm ’ ks * 
was actually an increase in the irrigated area of kharif crops. 

The area under sugarcane which was irrigated came to 369,012 
acres — the second largest figure o\er recorded m these prov- 
inces. 


12S The total value of ciops nngated from canals was Value ol 
estimated to be Es 1,348 lakhs, compared with Es. 1,676 
lakhs m the preceding year The clcnease was mainh due to 
tli 1 considerable drop m the irrigated nibi area 

129 Gross revenue horn nrigation rose from Rs 186 88 Filiancia * 
lakhs to Es 151.78 lakhs, and working expenses fell from results * 
Es. 50.15 lakhs to Es. 49.34 lakhs. The final net revenue 
increased from Es 78 50 lakhs to Es 94.07 lakhs. Revision 

of the irrigation rates, the increase in the aiea under sugar- 
cane, which pays a high irrigation rate, and the retrench- 
ments effected during the year account for the substantial 
increase in net revenue. 

However, it is to be noted that the substantial fall in the 
irrigated area which took place in the second half of the finan- 
cial year entails a substantial fall in revenue from canal rates. 

This decrease of revenue affects the figures of demand and 
collections during the current year (1924-25), and not the 
figures of the vear under review 

130 The open canals of the province are divided into Return to 
productive works, which include all the main canals, and ^lay 1 . 
unproductive works, which include chiefly the canal systems 

and tanks of the precarious area of Bnndelkhand The net 
revenue on productive works gave a return of 4.07 per cent, 
on the total capital outlay Tn regard to unproductive works, 
working expenses exceeded gross receipts by Es 1.66 lakhs. 
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giving a percentage oi loss on the total capital outlay ox 4.07 
per cent The loss is, of course, insignificant compaied with 
the material value of irrigation works m the Bundelkhaud 
area, and compared with the net revenue earned by pioductive 
works 

131. The capital outlay rose from Rs 63.63 lakhs m 
the previous year to Rs. 111.73 lakhs duung 1923-24. Wbik 
on the Saida Kicbha Feeder Canal and on the Sarda Oudh 
Canal accounts for all the increase, and foi ovei Rs 100 lakhs 
of the total capital outlay. Great progress was made on these 
two canals, though work on the headworks at Banba«sa was 
impeded by difficulties encountered m dealing with water m 
the foundations The river springs proved very strong and 
the employment of very powerful pumping plant has been 
found necessary. On the Sarda Kichha Feeder Canal outlay 
was heaviest on the headworks at Banba^sa, on the constiuo 
tion of the Deoha bairage, and on the construction of new 
distributaries. The Deoha. barrage, consisting of 11 spans of 
40 feet each with gates 12 feet high, was nearly completed; 
and it is expected that the limited quantity of water avail- 
able in the Deoha river may be supplied to certain selected 
channels during the khanf season of 1925. 

On the Sarda Oudh Canal outlay was heaviest on the mam 
canal and on the Hardoi branch. The mam canal runs for 
over 271 miles through dense forest, and the Kheri branch 
similarly runs through dense forest for the first 51 miles. 
The area necessary for these canals was cleared during the year 
and a large amount of earthwork was done. The foundation 
work of the Jngbura syphon — probably the largest work of its 
kind ever undertaken — was completed, and a portion of the 
reinforced concrete pipes was laid. When completed, this 
work will consist of 28 pipes, each with an internal diameter 
of 61- feet, capable of carrying 10,000 cubic feet of water per 
second under and so across the Jagbura river. Much earth- 
work was also done on other branches. 

Other capital outlay took place chiefly on canals and tanks 
in Bundelkhand. Very satisfactory progress was made on the 
Jaiwanti and Rampur Kaliangarh tanks in the Ken Canal 
division. * 

132. These include a third reservoir on the Betwa river 
to supplement the Betwa Canal supply, and the raising of 
existing bunds of Belasagar tank in the Dhasan Canal 
division. This latter scheme would increase the capacity of 





Sugarcane crop (Co. 213;, Gorakhpur Experimental Farm. 
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the tank to 630 million cubic feet, and involves the construc- 
tion of 37 J miles of channels, designed to irrigate 3,000 
acjfes. This work is actually in progress. 

133. The pressure of retrenchment resulted in several Admini* 
important amalgamations during the year. The Anupshahr trat ' on * 
and Bhognipur divisions were abolished, and the Upper and 
Lower Northern divisions of the Ganges Canal were re-amal- 
gamated. The number of sub-divisions in the Lower 
Northern and Mat Branch divisions was reduced by one 
each. The offices of the Superintending Engineers at Meerut, 
Etawah, Agra and Jhansi were transferred, after considera- 
ble reduction of staff, to Allahabad, with a view to amalgama- 
tion with the office of the Chief Enginee* in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Public Works Re-organization 
Committee. The total savings thus effected amount to over 
Rs. 21 lakhs. 


22. Agricultural development. 

(See the report of the Agriculture department for the year 
ending 30th Juno , 1924, and the report of the Civil 
Veterinary department for the year ending 31 H March, 

1924.) 

134. The work done in promoting agriculture in all its Extent of 

branches during the year may be summed up as : — operations. 

(1) Extension of facilities for irrigation from under- 

ground sources of water. 

(2) The promotion of better yield of field produce by the 

working of research, experimental and demons- 
tration farms and plots, by dissemination of im- 
proved seed amongst zamindars and cultivators, 
and by assistance and guidance given to zamin- 
dars and cultivators in other forms. 

(3) The prevention and cure of diseases affecting crops. 

(4) Education in agricultural knowledge. 

(5) Improvement of the race of cattle and horses. 

(6) The prevention and cure of cattle and horse 

diseases, 

135. Much improved progress during the year was made (i) n r iga~ 
possible by the completion of the central workshops for cons-** 0111 
(fraction and repair of engines and parts and by easier prices of Tvbe welIs * 
materials. 48 tube wells were successfully completed as against 

16 in the previous year, and projects were being prepared for 
80 tube wells when the year closed. The Agricultural 
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Engineer has now con&tiucted 141 tube wells, irrigat- 
ing, at a modest estimate, 20,000 acres. It is hoped that, with 
the equipment now m hand, it will be possible eventually to 
construct annually 50 wells irrigating about 9,000 acres. The 
success ot these wells is illustrated bj the growing demand lor 
them and by the fillip given to private enterprises ot the same 
kind. G-orakhpui municipality reports the case ot a well on a 
sewage farm which provides 25,000 gallons of water per hour ; 
and itoni the same district a proposal has been reeened from 
one estate tor no less than ten wells ostmg over Re 1 lakh. 

The cost ol these wells is at present about Rs. 12,000 io 
Es. 14,000 each, so they are not within the reach of smaller 
zarmndars. Experiments are being made m the construction 
of srnaher tube wells -which might be constructed at a cost ol , 
roughly, Rs. 3,000 each. 

The limited staff of 42 expert borers succeeded in boi mg 
608 wells m 30 districts; 471, or 77 per cent , of these borings 
were successful. 

136. The chief instructional farm is that attached to the 
Agricultural College at Cawnpore. It covers 380 acres and is 
uiTed for instruction by the staff and students of the college 
From its nature it is not a farm which can be expected to be a 
profitable commercial undertaking. 

137. These were the cotton research farm at Ra\a in 

Muttia district and the botanical farm at Cawnpore. The 
latter is closely connected with entomo 1 ogical and pathological 
work for the prevention and cure of diseases affcotmg crops. 
The cotton research farm w T as the field of an important es - 
tension of a satisfactory type of the indigenous (Bengali cotton 
produced by Dr. Parr, Deputy Director of Agriculture, and 
know'll as Aligarh 19 2,065 acres of this cotton were put 

under cultivation in 1924, and Drge extensions are cont-un- 
pla+ed, as this cotton has h°cn w'armlv approved by spinners 
after spi nnin g tests. In addition, this farm showed an 
increase of profit from Es. 627 to Es 6,319 on the year’s 
working. 

138. These w'ere situated at Aligarh, Cawnpore, Partab- 
garh, Gorakhpur and Shahjahanpur. The object of these 
farms is to achieve the production of seed suitable to the soil 
of the provinces of the best tvpo possible, and profit is a 
secondary object, Tn the case of the large sugarcane farms in 
Gorakhpur and Shahjahanpur there was, however, substantial 
improvement in financial working. A loss on the Gorakhpur 
farm was converted into a profit, and the profit on the Sha- 
jahanpur farm increased. Both the experimental and the 
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demonstration work of this farm are of great importance in DISTRI- 
view of the large sugarcane area in Kohilkhand, of which much 
that is at present unirrigated will shortly become irrigable 
when the Sarda Canal is completed. 

139. These numbered 15. Seven small areas correspond- Demons- 
ing to cultivated plots were also utilized for demonstration pur- Nation 
poses. Two farms which from their nature could farms - 
not be expected to become profitable were closed. As 
demonstrations of successful working on improved lines with 
improved produce, these farms are expected to show a profit 

on working, and eight of them showed more or less profit on 
the year’s transactions. Though further improvement is re- 
quired, it is noteworthy that a deficit of Rs. 13,000 on the 
working of all the farms in the preceding year was converted 
into a profit of Bs. 13,000 in the year under report. Improve- 
ment was specially noticeable on the Kalai seed farm in Aligarh 
and on the Nawabganj farm in Bareilly. 

Demonstrations were given of the efficacy of a light plough 
introduced from Mysore in removing and eradicating baisurai , 
a weed which infests one million acres of cultivation in the pro- 
vinces a,t present. 

In all lakhs of acres were used in the demonstration of 
improved crops ; and the best proof of the value of these activi- 
ties lies in the fact that the number of private farms is now 
405, showing that farming is, undoubtedly, a profitable busi- 
ness. 

140. Ninety seed stores were in existence over the prov- Seed 
inees and over 56,000 maunds of improved seeds were distribu- distribu- 
ted therefrom. Generally speaking, the receipt of one maimd tion * 

of seed at sowing time has to be repaid with 1 } maunds of seed 
at harvest; or a cash price may be paid. Considering that 
prices at harvest are commonly lower than at sowing time, 
it is clear that these operations do not partake of the nature of 
buying and selling grain for profit. 

The kinds of seed most in demand were wheat, sugarcane, 
gram and cotton, that is, seed of the crops on whose improve- 
ment the Agriculture department has spent most thought, 
attention and money. 

141. A leading feature of the year w r as the Entomologist’s ( 3 ) preven- 
investigations into the life-history of the pink boll-worm, a pesttion and 
which does enormous damage to the cotton crop of the P rOT " Stases 
ince. To cope with this evil is an exceedingly difficult matter, of crops, 
and it is being closely studied with a view to seeing whether the 
destruction of the boll- - worm is economically a sound proposi- 
tion. 
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The first Economic Botanist is engaged m the study of 
the improvement ol rice. The Plant Pathologist is engaged 
in the study ot fungus diseases of the potato, and of methods 
of preventing the enormous loss which occurs in the storage 
of this valuable crop. It is estimated that at present some 80 
per cent, of the crop perishes during storage, thereby 
affecting the economic wealth of some districts — for instance, 
Parr ukhabad — vitally . 

The Agricultural Chemist is engaged on research on the 
relative values of different forms of manure. 

142. The institutions giving education in modern techni- 
cal processes of agriculture were the college at Cawnpore and 
the agricultural school at Bulandshahr. The number of 
students at Cawnpore decreased slightly to 117. The fall was 
due to the fact that no appointments were made to the Agri- 
cultural Service during the year ; but ample compensation lies 
in the fact that most of the new students joined the college not 
necessarily with a view to Government service but with a view 
to agricultural training as such. 

The number of students in the Bulandshahr school was 43. 
The school is now adequately equipped, and progress was satis- 
factory. 

The need for primary education in agriculture is being 
more and more recognized, and finds expression in the deputa- 
tion of 10 district board teachers of primary schools to the 
Bulandshahr school for instruction. Several district boards 
are taking up the question of education in agriculture in pri- 
mary schools. 

143. Want of funds has restricted greatly the scope of 
the original project of cattle-breeding contemplated in 1920, 
although the protection and improvement of cattle are matters 
of vital concern to these provinces. Two cattle-breeding farms 
were maintained in Muttra and Kheri districts respectively. 

The farm in Muttra consisted at first of 613 acres of jungle, 
of which 500 acres are now under cultivation and fodder crops. 
A herd. of 283 head of cattle is maintained, the principal stock 
consisting of Hissar bulls. 72 bulls were on loan without 
charge, and 78 requests had to be refused because stock could 
not be spared. The figures indicate the strength of the 
demand for improved stock, when it is remembered that those 
who borrow stud animals have to pay the costs of carriage and 
maintenance. On this farm the experiment was made of sow- 
ing sunflower, which produces a heavy green fodder crop very 
useful for the cold season. 





Class rooms, laboratories and workshop, Bulandshahr Agricultural School. 
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Oil tlie Manjlira farm in Kheri district ( 556 acres) there DISTRI- 
were 229 head of cattle, consisting principally of Ivlierigarh BUTIQN » 
bulls, which are in great demand, and of Murrah buffaloes. 

The latter constitute a fine milk-producing* strain which has 
been found to thrive well in Kheri district, though not indigen- 
ous there ; and they are being extensively selected for breeding 
with local buffaloes of the eastern districts, which are greatly 
lacking in milk-producing cattle. 

For want of funds sheep-breeding operations were dis- sheep, 
continued from 1923 and the flock was sold. 

In the western districts of Aligarh and Etah the improve- Poultry, 
ment of poultry continues to make strides under private enter- 
prise, and this improvement is spreading to neighbouring dis- 
tricts. The Civil Veterinary department maintains a small 
demonstration poultry run at Badshahbagh research station, 
where good work is being done in research into diseases among 
fowls. 

In the districts of Muzaffamagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr Horse- 
and Afigarh horse-breeding of the best possible types of horses breeding, 
is promoted under the direction of the Army Bemount depart- 
ment. In the remaining districts of the provinces the Civil 
Veterinary department and the district boards undertake the 
improvement of indigenous types for purposes of general utility ; 
and to this end 58 stallions and 10 donkeys w T ere at stud 
throughout the provinces during the year. In several districts 
improvement in local stock is now noticeable as a result of stud 
operations. 

144. Among cattle there was a decrease in reported ^ Prevent 
deaths from 14,254 to 8,760. These figures are not accurate, tion and 
but they indicate an improved state of affairs. Deaths were®?* 6 of 

v x dlSftSLSSS 

much fewer from rinderpest, foot and mouth disease and affecting 
septicaemia ; and also from black quarter and anthrax. live-stock. 

Among horses there was practically no epidemic disease. 

Two deaths from glanders and farcy and ten from surra were 
reported. 

Among sheep and goats there was a severe epidemic of 
pneumonia in Almora, resulting in 1,500 deaths. 

145. The efforts made to cope with the very infection B InocaIa ^ 
complaints of rinderpest and septicaemia are indicated by thetions. 
fact that 31,065 cattle were inoculated in 270 outbreaks of 
rinderpest, while 9,657 cattle were inoculated in 96 outbreaks 

of septicaemia. Only 45 inoculated cattle died of rinderpest. 

Other inoculations were made for black quarter and anthrax, 
and serum costing over Bs. 20,000 was used in these opera- 
tions. 


4 
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In addition to these inoculations, 24,269 other cattle were 
treated tor otliei diseases at the time of coping with outbreaks. 
At veterinary dispensaries 162,864 out-patients and 7,138 in- 
patients were treated. 

The number of dispensaries rose to 126, with the opening 
of five new dispensaries m various purtb oi the pi ounce. 'Hie 
district board of Fatehpur, however, closed two dispensaries. 

1-J6. Those desirous of obtaining higher veterinary educa- 
tion have still to go to the Punjab or to Bengal to get it. A 
few T students fiom these provinces obtained degrees. The 
United Frounces Veterinary Medical Society distributed a 
large number of vernacular pamphlets dealing with animal 
diseases. 

147. Under the Director of Agriculture there w r ere five 
circles of Deputy Directors, and a sixth Deputy Director was 
in charge of cattle-breeding operations. In regard to research, 
the staff consisted of the Entomologist, the tw T o Economic 
Botanists, the Agricultural Chemist and the Plant Pathologist, 
with their assistants and staff. The engineering section con- 
sisted of the two Agricultural Engineers with their assistants. 
Education was under the charge of the Professor of Agriculture 
at Cawrnpore and the Principal of the school at Bulandshahr 
with their staffs. The total cost of the department and its 
operations fell from Es. 22.16 lakhs to Es, 18.06. 

148. The veterinary establishment consists of 16 veteri- 
nary inspectors and 194 veterinary assistant surgeons. Of 
these, a small force is kept available for dealing with serious 
outbreaks anywhere. Considering the vital importance of 
cattle in the general life of these provinces, the staff has more 
work before it than it can hope to accomplish . 

The cost of the establishment fell from Es. 3.63 lakhs to 
Es. 3.43 lakhs. 

149. The necessity of co-operation between officers, 
zamindars and cultivators in agricultural development has been 
fully recognized. A provincial Board of Agriculture supervises 
all agricultural developments and makes grants for fostering 
enterprises when possible. Grants were made for the estab- 
lishment of milk supply industries during the year, and a 
milk supply business in Agra is flourishing on a small scale. 
Sixteen District Advisory Committees have been formed, 
which have given valuable advice as to the working and im- 
provement of Government farms. Twelve of the new district 
boards have constituted Agricultural Committees, and it is 
hoped that these district boards will be able to take up the 
question of cattle-breeding extensively. 
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The Provincial Cattle Committee considers possible steps 
for the improvement of the cattle bituation in the provinces as 
a whole, and a Cotton Committee considers the provincial 
position m regard to cotton jrom tune to time. 
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23. Horticulture. 

0 See the report on Govern m( nt Garden i> tor the year ending 
31 st 1 lauh, 1924 ) 

150. The public gardens oi the pio\iii<e include those at oTthe 
Agra (595 acres), Lucknow (520 aues', Allahabad (405 acies),p U bh C 
Saharanpur (163 acres), Chauballia (112 une^) and Kunia hi gardens. 

(76 actcs). These gardens are under the whole-time chaige 
ot a Deputy Dnector ot Agucultnie In addition, | ubhr 
gardens are maintained m six districts 1^ district officers 

The distinction drawn between ornamental and commercial 
gardens ot the provinces is not a clear one, because many 
gardens partake of both character, and even gardens classed 
as ornamental are used for impoitant experimental work, 

Moreovei, the Central Governmen* is now contiibuting, or 
will be contiibuting shortly, the cost o! upkeep of those gaidens 
which have archaeological nssoentions, and these include some 
of the most famous gardens oi the pLovnices, such as the Taj 
gardens at Agra, and the Foit, Etmad-ud-daula, Sikandia and 
other gardens in or near Agra, the Residency gaiden at Luck- 
now, and the Khusru Bagh at Allahabad. 

In the interest of economy, the Sifoli Orchard at Almora 
and the Douglas Dale estate at Teolikote have been abandoned 
by the department. Goveinm'mt lias also ceased to opei ate 
the jam factory attached to the Chaubattia Orchaicl. 

351. The task of mamtenanco and prodmtion was^ orlc the 
rendered difficult by weather conditions The outturn of fruit year ‘ 
at Chaubattia was very seriously affected b\ a devastating 
hailstorm in April and by dearth of ram up to the month of 
August. The Lucknow gardens, on the other hand, suffered 
immense dam ago fiom the record Hood of October, 1023, which 
washed away or killed many species. Interest in the Ohau- 
battia Orchard centred in the discovery of a specimen of the 
paradise apple tree, a variety which is said to J>o immune to 
the American blight, a dangerous enemy of apple orchards 
The spread of this variety would greatly improve the orchard 
conditions ot Kumaun. In Saharanpur, which is almost en- 
tirely a commercial garden now, much progress was made in 
the reclamation of undeveloped land, more than 15 acres of 
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which were planted up with 1,749 hardy fruit trees. A tube 
well is bemg installed tor irrigation ot land above the canal 
irrigation level. The outturn of seed at Saharanpur was 1,791 
lbs., of which 1,476 lbs. were of vegetable seed. 

152. As a result of drastic economy and better working 
expenditure decreased from Es. 2.72 lakhs to Es. 2.44 lakhs. 
The revenue also fell from Es. J .45 lakhs to Es. 1.17 lakhs on 
account of adverse weather and curtailments of activity. The 
net result is a loss of only Es. 1 .27 lakhs on the year’s working, 
which is a great improvement on the position in the past six 
years. 

The success of horticultural development cannot naturally 
be estimated by financial results merely. Apart from experi- 
mental work — such as cross-breeding of hardy imported vege- 
tables With hardy indigenous vegetables of the same type — there 
is always the example oi demonstration of better methods ; and 
there is the ministration to the universal love of beauty and to 
the development of an aesthetic sense for which no modern 
Government fails to provide. 


24. Forests. 

(See the report on Forest Administration for the year ending 
31st March , 1924.) 

153. The only notable change in forest area is due to the 
earning out of the recommendations oi the Kumaun Forest 
Grievances Committee, which led lo a further disforesting of 
15 square miles during the yean In pursuance of the recom- 
mendations the Kumaun forests have been divided into 
two classes. In class 1, comprising 1,917 square miles, the 
forests are not of immediate commercial importance. In 
this area forest control will be little more than nominal. In 
class II forests, which are commercially valuable, forest control 
vlU lemam, subject to the exercise ol established rights and 
customs. The total area of forests in this class comes to 
1,169 square miles. 

Misgivings appear to be felt not only by Forest Officers 
but by the more thoughtful residents of Kumaun as to the 
ultimate results of disforestation. In places considerable 
damage has already been reported. 

154. It is obvious that production depends primarily on - 
the proper growth and tending of forest and on careful ex- 
ploitation at suitable stages in the life of a forest according to 
most carefully worked out plans, and on afforestation of denud- 
ed and fresh areas. Silviculture calls for intricate research 
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work. At present the regeneration of sal is being carefully DISTRI- 
stndied, and great care has to be taken over regeneration in BlTTIQJ ** 
areas recently exploited. Regeneration was good in 1923, both 
of sal and of cMr. Experiments in artificial regeneration met 
with much success. The damage done by incendiary fires in 
Kumaun in 1921 to the natural reproduction of chir was so 
serious that artificial sowings had to be made extensively. 

’The system of Taungya plantation, which was carried out 
with much success in the Gorakhpur division and to some 
extent in Gonda and Bahraich , is to the advantage of both the 
forest and the cultivator. 

In the Afforestation division, which is responsible for 
afforesting large and small isolated areas in various parts 
of the provinces, considerable progress was made. 2,128 acres 
were newly planted, and existing plantations did well. Babul , 
sissu and grass are the main products. The total afforestation 
area is over 10,000 acres, and consists chiefly of ravine patches 
in the Etawah and Agra districts. The cost of afforestation 
was reduced from Rs. 76 to Rs. 59 per acre. 

The introduction of lac is being tried in the Afforestation 
division. It is too early yet to prophesy success or failure, 
but the yield of the Jhansi forests was not encouraging during 
the year. 

155. On the Working Plans Circle depends very largely (b) Work- 
the financial success of the territorial circles. Working plans P&n*. 
were prepared for the Gonda, Pilibhit, Lansdowne and Banda 
forests during the year ; and since the close of the year working 

plans have been prepared for the Afforestation and Ramnagar 
'divisions. The revision of other working plans is going on. 

156. The total produce removed from the forest consisted («) Produces 
of timber worth Rs. 51.43 lakhs, fuel worth Rs. 14.85 lakhs, 
hamboos worth Rs. 2.14 lakhs, and minor produce worth 

Rs. 13.28 lakhs. The total value of material thus removed 
was Rs. 81.70 lakhs. Of this, materials worth Rs. 8.42 lakhs 
were extracted by the Forest department and the remainder 
was extracted by the purchasers themselves. The timber 
market was dull during the year, and only the steady require- 
ments of sleepers for railways gave stability to the timber 
industry. 

157. This circle was in charge of the .Sawmill and partially 
Turnery, the Rosin and Turpentine Factory, and the Timber ™ 
iSupply division. Of these branches of production, the Saw- products: 
mill and Turnery and the Rosin Factory have been made over The 

to' the Indian Bobbin Company and the Indian Turpentine and 
Rosin Company, and it is hoped that these companies will be W0XI 
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able to make consideiable piogtess m the development of these 
industries. 

The Tnnbei Supply drvision, by making anangemeufcs 
tor sale and distribution to the best advantage, benefits chiefly 
the temtonal divisions. 

1 jb. Sixty -nine per cent, oi* the total iorest area was open 
to gta/ung duimg the year, and no less than 1,111,094 animals, 
pimapaliy cow.s and bullocks, were admitted to loiests for 
gnizmg pui poses duimg the yeai. 

159. The total expeiuhtuie on roads and bridges was only 
Es. 1.96 lakhs, oi which only Rs. 58,528 were for new* cons- 
truction. There can be no doubt that financially successful 
exploitation oi toiest is held up by lack of funds for develop- 
ment of communications. 

160. There was, however, considerable and at the same 
tune most economical expansion oi forest tramways. 

The tramway constructed up the Sarda gorge was 8 miles 
long and cost under Rs. 55,000. It yielded a direct return to 
Government of Rs. 44,000 in clues during the year, and it made 
possible the removal of produce bringing a revenue of Rs. 3.43 
lakhs 

The tiamway m the Motichur valley in Dehra Dun district 
cost Rs. 43,000, and has in two years yielded over Rs. 20,000 in 
direct revenue. For the development of northern Gorakhpur a 
scheme to cost Rs. 4 lakhs has been sanctioned; but the expan- 
sion of the Bengal and North-Western Railway will shorten 
this tramway by 12J- miles. Valuable results are expected 
when this aiea is tapped. 

A tramway has also been sanctioned from Lalkua to 
Chorgalia in the Haldwani division. The tramway will be 
14 miles long and will cost nearly Rs 1.75 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 1.30 lakhs have already been voted. 

One wet slide in the Chakrata division, which cost 
Rs. 10,087 to make, has brought in Rs. 10,000 of direct revenue 
in .two years, and another which cost Rs. 5,702 has brought 
in Rs. 3,000 of direct revenue in one year. 

161 . The damage done bv forest fires amounted to 75 
square miles burnt as against 137 square miles burnt last year, 
and the cost of protection fell from Rs. 32 to Rs. 20 per square 
mile. The existence of a telephone system in North Kheri led 
to almost complete protection in that area. 

162. Defoliating insects caused damage in Dehra Dun 
and Chakrata forests, and a fungus damaged cMr trees In 
the Haldwani division. Elephants, deer, pig and porcupines 
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were, as usual, very ^destructive ; and the floods caused some DISTRI- 
damage in Kheri and Bahraich. The usual operations were BUTIQN - 
carried out against climbing plants, and they were cut down 
over 39,525 acres. 

163. There was a decrease in forest crimes for the forests From 
as a whole, though there w T as some increase in illicit lopping in^PJ e<3a * 
the old reserves in Kumaun. 3,576 cases were compounded tlons * 
and 276 were taken to Court. 

164. With a bad timber market and abundance of fodder Financial 
in the districts and curtailed activity of the Utilization Circle, resui<:s * 
revenue fell from Rs. 83.72 lakhs to Rs. 73.69 lakhs. This 
decrease, however, was more than counterbalanced by a fall in 
expenditure from Rs. 69.82 lakhs to Rs. 42.96 lakhs. The 
surplus on forest administration is thus over Rs. 30 lakhs, 
w'hich is Rs. 8 lakhs above the preceding year’s figures and 

more than Rs. 14 lakhs above the average of the previous five 
years. The saving in expenditure is due, chiefly, to curtail- 
ment of the Utilization Circle. The value of forest adminis- 
tration, however, cannot be estimated merely by its direct 
financial results, substantial though these are. The forests are 
an essential source of supply of binding and railway material, 
and of fuel and fodder. In a province which is lamentably short 
of grazing resources the forests are also an indispensable feeding 
ground for a vast number of cattle and a vital reserve of fodder 
supply in the event of famine. • 


23. Mines and quarries. 

165. The mines of the provinces are practically negligi- Mines, 
ble. Traces of gold were again found in the Sona river in 
Grarhwal,* but only 5 tolas vcere recovered, at a cost of Rs. 100 

in labour. Half a ton of iron was smelted in Jhansi. 

166. There was again increased demand for and increased Quarries, 
production of stone. Mirzapur, Agra and Jhansi were, as 
usual, the chief centres of this industry. The commonest 
variety is the red granite of the Vindhyan range, to be found 

in Bundelkhand and Mirzapur. Next in importance is the 
grey granite of the Suwaliks. Small quantities of slate were 
quarried in the hill districts. The demand for stone for build- 
ing purposes continues to grow, but the difficulties of transport 
are insuperable. A wide extension of water transport is neces- 
sary, but hardly practicable/ 
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26. Industrial output. 


(oce the report of the Industries department for the year < tiding 
31 st March, 1924.) 


stated 167. There was, generally speaking, some slight nn- 

industry. provement from the stagnation of the two preceding years. 

The improvement was not common to all industries, and it 
was restricted by the sluggish state of markets, by difficulties 
m obtaining coal, and by the marked preference displayed by 
capitalists of the provinces for investing money in land rather 
than in industrial enterprses. The sugar industry prospered; 
and the artistic industries have been rescued from a parlous 
state of depression by participation in the Wembley Exhibition 
and by the opening of neA\ markets overseas. 

There was an increase in the total number of factories from 
255 to 263. 


Leading 168. The ginning, pressing, spinning and weaving of 

industries : cotton make cotton the leading industry of the province outside 
manufac- agriculture. The ginning and pressing mills were somewhat 
ture. affected by the shortage of raw cotton, and there ate in 

existence more mills of this nature than are required to cope 
with the supply of raw material. Similar condition^ affected 
the spinning and weaving mills of the provinces, and them 
was a falling off m the number of spindles and looms employed. 
The situation for manufacturers of cloth, both in mills and in 
cottages, was rendered difficult by a sharp rise in the price of 
eofton and yarn without any appieciable improvement in the 
demand and prices for cotton goods. The relatively small out- 
put and the relatively inferior quality of provincial cotton con- 
tinue to hamper manufacture. 

The effect of these adverse factors was felt equally by the 
mills and by professional cottage weavers, and output * was 
reduced. 


Engineer- Next to cotton, engineering employs more labour than any 

ing, other industry. The bulk of this labour is employed in railway, 

Government and Local Government enterprises, and the 
Empire Engineering Company at Cawnpore is the only large 
private firm in the provinces. There was an increase in the 
number of smaller foundries, but business was only moderate. 
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With good harvests and an apparently insatiable demand, DXSTRI- 
sugar factories made good progress and increased m number. BUTIQN - 
The improvement m production per acie is the basic cause of Sugar, 
progress in this industry, and pi ogress will be accentuated if 
there is development m the number ot large compact a teas 
under sugar. 

There was a slight recovery from the slump which began Leather * 
in 1920 as a result of over-production during the War. The 
trade in hides is hampered by the wide extent of defective Hav- 
ing of hides, which depreciates their value enormously. The 
provincial tanning industry, moreover, is only partially deve- 
loped so far. Any rise in the prosperity of leather manufac- 
turers depends largely on improvement in these two basic 
industries. 

In addition to the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, which employ Wool, 
over 3,200 men, there was only one other power factory in the 
province. The year was a normal one, both for the mills and 
for the 2,000 fly-shuttle looms which represent the cottage 
wool industry, chiefly in Bijnor, Muzaffarnagar and in Buland- 
shahr districts. 

The vegetable oil crushing industry had a good jear, and Oils, 
the value of oil and cake produced by the 09 mills and by telis 
(representing “ cottage ” industry) was over Rs. 212 lakhs. 

Even so, the industry cannot cope with more than 30 per cent, 
of the raw material produced in the province and is hampered 
by failure to introduce up-to-date crushing machinery and by 
wasteful uneconomic methods. 

In regard to essential oils, the provinces continue to be 
backward both in production of raw material and in manu- 
facture. 

The silk industry made considerable progress, and 
new power and hand-loom factories were started. The small 1 r 
hardware factories at Agra, Cawnpore and Aligarh did good 
business, but largely in supplies to Government. 

The wood- working industry centres chiefly in Bareilly, 
where the re-organized power factory is expected to capture 
much of the growing demand for tables and chairs by output 
of improved quality. The glass industry suffered severely from 
competition by cheap foreign goods. The artistic industries, 
particularly brass work and printed cotton, received a great 
impetus from the opportunity afforded by the British Empire 
Exhibition of entering new markets. The lac industry, which' 
had been booming, suffered from a fall in the price of shellac. 
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The soap making industry had a good year. The carpet and 
durne making industries suffered from the high price ot raw 
materials. 


27. Industrial development. 

(S( e the report of the Industries depaitment for the year ending 
31 st March , 1924.) 

169. The activities of the Industries depaitment conti- 
nued on a wide scale, although the need for economy confined 
expenditure to essential objects only The work done ina> be 
described under the heads of — 

(1) Technical education 

(2) Collection and dissemination of industiial knowledge. 

(3) Demonstration of industiial methods and products. 

({) Assistance by loans grants, and purchase on behalf 

of Government. 

(5) "Research. 

(6) Promotion of security and welfare of labour. 

1 70. Some idea of the wide range of interests w hich comes 
within the purview of the depaitment mav be gathered by 
considering the nature and numbei of technical institutions 
diiectly maintained by Government. They include, the Tech- 
nological Institute at Cawnpore for advanced training in oil, 
leather and general applied chemistry with 23 students during 
the year; the Technical Schools at Lucknow 7 , Gorakhpur and 
Jhansi with 350 day students and 155 more attending night 
classes, giving technical instruction in mechanics and 
workshop training ; the Leather-working Schools at Cawnpore 
and Meerut with 81 students; the Central Weaving Institute 
of Benares with 100 students learning advanced work ; 
the Wood-working Institute, Bareilly, and the Carpentry 
School, Allahabad, with 270 students learning various kinds 
of advanced joinery and wood work ; the School of Arts and 
Crafts, Lucknow, with 116 day students and 25 more attend- 
ing evening classes, learning processes connected with artistic 
industries; and the School of^Dyeing and Printing at Cawn- 
pore with 23 students receiving training in modem dyeing 
methods. All the schools prospered during the year, and a 
noteworthy feature was the increasing interest of the artisan 
class. 
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171 Inaa&tnal smveys which gne detailed mtomiation BISTBI- 

as to the natuie and extent ot local industries m each district 

axe now complete foi the whole province These surveys (2) Indus- 
should have an nnpoitant value foi piomotmg tiade A num- tnal 

ber ot publications lelatmg to the production and possibilities 
ot various valuable industrial substances was issued bv the 
Principal of the Technological Institute 

172 Most ot the weh-establisned district exhibitions ot (3) Demons- 
the provinces weie attended by demonstration parties with j^striaf 
exhibits trom the various technical schools ot the pio\mce, methods and 
and great interest m demonstiations was shown by local P roducts * 
vea\eis, dyers and other industrialists The gieat demon- 
stration of the year was, howe\ei, the establishment ot a 

United Pio\mce<* court m the India section ot the Wembley 
Exhibition Sixty-one merchants and manufacturers exhibited 
goods m this court, and the sa^es were the best m the Indian 
pavilion Up to the end of August, 1924 the sales amounted 
to Rs 7 80 lakhs and reached Rs 10 lakhs before the close of 
the Exhibition, apart from unrecorded sales by merchants in 
then private stalls The financial \alue oi this demonstration 
is, of course, closely related to the amount ot engagement® 
entered upon by purchasers and bv registration ot orders oi of 
names of manufacturers after inspection ot samples, and the 
extent ot business on these lines cannot be estimated 

173 The Board of Industries sanctioned industrial grants W Finail ‘ 
m ten cases tor the encouragemenl ot small but potentially assistance 
valuable businesses Of recommendations tor loans made to 

the Board of Loan Commissioners five weie recommended by 
the Board to Government Provision could not be made within 
the yeai, but is being considered m the present year The 
Stores Purchase department succeeded m piomotmg provincial 
industry by greatly increasing the extent of Government 
requirements obtained in India and trom sources within the 
province 80 per cent of the total requirements purchased 
were of Indian manufacture, and 50 pei cent weie pur- 
chased m the United Provinces 

174 The chief centie of research work is the Research 
Laboratory at Cawnpore, with which the office oi the 
Industrial Chemist has been amalgamated 347 enquiries on 
technical subjects were dealt with by the Laboratory, and the 
Wood- working Institute at Bareilly dealt with 155 techmcal 
enquiries relating to wood-working New investigations were 
taken up m regard to the improvement of lime and mortar 
from karikar , the manufacture of perfumes, and in regard to 
the oil content of the various oilseeds of the United Provinces ; 
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and further research was conducted into refining of n rem oil, 
the utilisation ot lac dye, and into other subjects. 

175. The Factory and Boiler Inspection departments ins- 
pected the factoiies and boilers of the provinces according to 
progr am me. Theie were three prosecutions under the new 
rules. The number of women and children employed 
decreased. In respect of betterment of working conditions 
factory owners in Cawnpore liu\ e done much to nnpio\e 
water-supply, lighting and general sanitation of factor} build- 
ings. Home of them have done much to provide sanitary and 
decent housing for their employees in their homes ; hut a great 
deal remains to be done m this direction. The indifference of 
the artisan towards projects for improved housing and health 
is not the least formidable obstacle standing in the wav of 
betterment. 

176. In addition to the above activities, the department is 
largely connected with the grant of aid to many local technical 
schools, which are evei y where inci easing in number, and with 
the award by Government of study and research scholarship 1 -, 
some of them of considerable pecuniary value, to promising 
students. 

Last, but not least, is the direct assistance by way of 
information in regard to markets and supplies given direct by 
the officers of the department to manufacturers and industrial- 
ists generally. 


28. Trade. 

(See the report of the Industries department and the report on 

Foreign Trade for the year ending 31.st March, 1924.) 

Inter-provincial and overseas trade. 

177. The compilation of statistics relating to intei -provin- 
cial and internal movements of commodities by rail and water 
has ceased for the last two years, and it is no longer possible to 
supply details. 

There was, generally speaking, no general revival in trade, 
but there was some slight improvement from the setback of the 
pievioub year. Where there was improvement, it was largely 
due to improved demand following a fall in price. Capital was 
shy, and only a few new enterprises of a minor nature were 
launched. 





The Indian Pavilion a t Wembley in which exhibits from the United Provinces were displayed. 
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178. Plentiful harvests and lower prices led to improved DISTRI- 
export of grain, cotton, oil seeds, and cotton seeds ; but grain 
dealers had to unload grain on a falling market and did not Exports, 
prosper. Dullness in the hide export trade was due to the 

glut of post-War world supplies and to defective quality of 
hides. There was a notable revival of exports of artistic manu- 
factures. 

179. A fall in the prices of iron and steel products abroad imports, 
partially mitigated the price-raising effect of the revised 
customs tariff, and demand for machinery was a little stronger. 

Demand for the cheaper grades of cotton and woollen goods was 

a little brisker than in the previous year, though still dull 
Imports of glass and hardware were stimulated by further' falls 
in the price of overseas articles. The import of foreign dyes 
received a check as a result of successful experiments with local 
dyes. 

Trans-frontier trade. 

180. This consists of trade with Nepal and Tibet. The General, 
weight and value of imports increased substantially. The 
weight of exports increased slightly, but the value declined. 

The total value of imports improved from Es. 193 lakhs to 
Es. 261 lakhs, and that of exports fell from Es. 79 to Es. 75 
lakhs. Nepal’s share of the import trade amounted to Es. 244 
lakhs, and Tibet’s to Es. 17 lakhs. Nepal took Es. 69 lakhs 
worth ol exports and Tibet Es. 6 lakhs worth. 

181. There was a substantial increase in the leading im- Nature of 
ports from Nepal, which are rice (husked and mihusked) and 
timber. The principal exports to Nepal are cotton goods and 

salt, but these declined both in weight and value. 

182. The leading imports, borax, wool and salt, increased Tibet, 
in bulk and value, and there was larger import of Tibetan 
ponies. Exports, chiefly of cotton goods and sugar, also 
increased in weight and value ; and the decline in the value of 
exports as a whole is accounted for by a heavy reduction in the 
quantity of silver exported to Tibet. 

29. Communications, Buildings and Power. 

(See the report of the Public Works department, Buildings 

and Roads branch, for the year ending 31 St March, 1924.) 

183. There was neither any addition to the railways of Railways, 
the province during the year nor much prospect of new con- 
struction in the immediate future. To relieve congestion of 
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goods traffic, the station yard at Moghalsarai was remodelled, 
and the remodelling of the >ard at Lucknow was commenced. 

1S4. 7,481 miles of metalled and 27,579 miles of un- 
metalled roads were maintained m the provinces during the 
year. Of metalled roads 7,263 miles and of unmetalled roads 
1,494 miles were under control and maintenance by the Public 
Works department. During tlie year the local roads in the 
Meerut and Bijnor districts were transferred to the district 
boards of these districts for maintenance ; and since the close 
of the year the transfer of local roads to district boards has 
been largely completed. The condition of the roads of the 
provinces continues to deteriorate on account of the increase in 
rapid motor transport, botli light and heavy, and on account 
of the increase in the cost of materials and wages. The grant 
for repairs to roads amounted to only 66 per cent, of the 
demand, and the cost of repairs made by the Public Works 
department fell from Rs. 30.40 lakhs to Rs. 28.71 lakhs on 
account of financial stringency. 

New constructions of provincial roads included the metal- 
ling oC 7 miles of the Cawnpoie-Etawah road and 4 miles of 
the Meerut-Moradabad-Bareillv road, and the metalling of 2 
miles of the proposed cart-road from Debra Dun to Mussoorie. 
These are essential roads of through communication, and it is 
desirable to join up the unmetalled gap- in them as early as 
possible. 27 miles of road were planted with trees by the 
Public Works department. 

New constructions of local roads included construc- 
tion of a metalled road over 7 miles long in the trans-Jumna 
area . of Etawah district, linking it up with the Etawah- 
Gwalior road; this was done mainly from a private contribu- 
tion with some help from the district board. Over 3 miles 
were metalled in the Lucknow and Hardoi districts of the 
Malihahad-Mohan and Lucknow-Shahjalianpur roads. miles 
of the Mu za ft <i r n a ga r-Bnd hn n a road were metalled. 

185. Tn addition to completion of the reinforced concrete 
bridge over the Koai river on the Almora-Ranikhet road, sub- 
stantial progress was made on the new reinforced concrete 
bridges over the G-mnti river at Shahjahanpiir and the Baigul 
river in the Bareilly district. These bridges. are much needed 
to fill gaps on the main road between Lucknow and Bareilly. 

•o n 186 r* lmles of f ? ie (JJail £ €s between Allahabad and 
Balha districts and 94 miles of fhe Gogra river in Azatngarh 
and Balha districts were kept open for navigation throughout 
the year. 





Exhibits of the Emporium of the Government School of Arts and Crafts Lucknow, in the 
United Provinces Court at Wembley 

f iom tin ie!n rt of the Dirtcti r i f Industrie jor 1923-24 
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187 Of Imperial civil buildings, ine most impoitant was distri- 
the new factory for the Postal W orkshop at Aligarh, on which bu tion> 
rapid progress was made Of provincial civil buildings, the Buildings 
most important" constructions included the completion of the 
Gills’ Normal School, Baicilly, the .Normal School, Muzafiai- 
nagai, the High School at Banda and hostels at Paitabgaih 
on the educational side. Bor tlm depiriment of Law md 
Justice and Police the Oml and Sessions Court a f Bnland- 
shahr was completed, and othei couit buildings weie cons 
tructed at Itaiukhet and Paun Tlnee ruial police stations 
were completed m Agra, Ulahabad and E^zabad distiicts Ex- 
tensive additions w T eie made to the Agncultuial school at 
Bulandshahr and to the Industual school at Cawnpore A 
residence for the Civil Suigeon w r as completed at Etah 

On account of letiemhment the outlay on ougmal 
building works tell bv Bs 7 91 lakhs to a total of Its 15 07 
lakhs 


188. V sum of Fis 7 9] lakhs was contributed by pm ate Pupate 
individuals for constiuction of woiks of public utility, such a- works - 
c Jharamshalas , wells and schools Progress was made with the 
Shn Vishnu Bhagwan temple at Goiakhpur designed by the 
Consulting Architect It is intended to enshrine an image of 
Vishnu which was disco\ eicd at Gorakhpur m 1914, and 
which possesses considerable aitisticand aichaeologudl interest 

189 In the re-orgamzation of the Lucknow watei-suppl\ , Power: 
the geneiatmg station, including buildings, machinery, a Eiectric^y 
raasomy chimney 175 feet high, and complete overhead trans- 
mission lines, was completed, and the Paterson filtration plant 
worked satis! actoulj . There were Jaige eGenuons ol 

electrical power plant in Cawnpore, and lesser extensions m 
Allahabad and Lucknow The electrical supply in Naim Tal 
was satisfactory, and the old sfeam-duven pumps were re- 
placed by more effluent electrically-driven plant 

190 In addition to progress m handing over local roads Rc-orgamza* 
to local bodies, the wank of lire department w T as lightened b\ e 

the handing over of the maintenance of Government buildings Works 
to the departments and offices concerned; and petfv construe- department, 
tional works were also handed over 1o the depaitments con- 
cerned. Other economies were carried out m pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Re-oigamzation and Economy Com- 
mittees The 3rd and 4th Superintending Engineers’ circles 
were amalgamated ; the office of the Consulting Architect was 
amalgamated with that of the Chief Engineer The Sita] m - 
cnmJKhen division was abolished, and 6 sub-divisions were 
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amalgamated. Savings amounting to Bs. 1.06 lakhs were 
effected under the head of Establishment during the year. 

30. Co-operative Societies. 

(See the report on Co-opetativc Societies for the year ending 
dOth June , 1924.) 

191. On the w hole the co-operative movement made 
headway during the jear. The number of societies and the 
amount of working capital increased. The total capital in- 
volved in the movement rose by Bs. 4.34 lakhs to a total of 
over Es. 105 lakhs. The share capital, reserve funds and 
other owned funds of the banks and societies increased to 50.3 
per cent, of the total funds, and the proportion of reserves to 
liabilities rose from 37.8 per cent, to 41.9 per cent. 

On the other hand, the resources exceeded the amount 
required by prudence, too much idle capital being held An 
increase m newly-incuired arrears raised the pioporlon of 
total arrears to total outstanding loans from 19 to 19 5 per 
cent. Bealisations from liquidated societies were better by 
Bs. 1 lakh. The total amount of arrears due from liquidated 
societies is Bs. 17.5 lakhs, and the number of societies liqui- 
dated during the year rose from 95 to 135. 

The movement continues to be mainly agricultural, and 
there were in existence 5,445 agricultural societies as compared 
with 228 non-agricultural societies. Societies for depressed 
classes exclusively numbered 121. 

192. Four new T district banks vere opened, and the num- 
ber of district banks is now 36. Amalgamations of certain 
central banks reduced the total number of central banks from 
30 to 28. Centra] banking unions and guaranteeing unions 
have not been a success, and the number of them has been 
largely reduced since the close of the year. The number of 
central non-eiedit societies was three. 

The working capital of central societies increased by 
Bs. 4.37 lakhs to Bs. 81.20 lakhs and the increase was largely 
due to additions to share capital, which is a healthy sign. 
Bealisations improved on the previous year’s figures by Bs. 7.05 
lakhs in principal and Bs. 0.70 lakhs in interest ; but the actual 
profit of the year fell from Bs. 1.38 lakhs to Bs. 1.31 lakhs. 
Increase in the cost of establishment and failure to invest idle 
balances were responsible for the fall in profit. 

The aggregate of new advances decreased slightly. The 
movement met with a reverse in Budaun , where all the societies 
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financed by the district bank had to be liquidated, 
liquidation proceedings a fresh start will be made. 

193. The number increased from 5,209 to 5,445. TkeAgricnl- 
fcotal membership was 150,949, and the working capital g^ietiee. 
xvS. 74.92 lakhs. Profits increased slightly to Es. 2.33 lakhs. 
Overdue arrears, however, increased by Es. 1.15 lakhs and 
represented 32.1 per cent, of outstandings. 

Greater caution was observed in giving loans to members, 
and the total amount of advances fell by Es. 2.44 lakhs. In 
regard to the objects for which loans were taken, an increased 
percentage was for payment of rent and old dobts and for 
ceremonies and maintenance, and a decreased percentage was 
for purchase of cattle and seed. 


194. The number increased from 217 to 228. The mem- Noxi- 
bership was 13,533, and the working capital Es. 11.38 lakhs. 
Societies of unlimited liability increased their advances, and societies, 
collections of instalments and of arrears of loans improved. 

In the case of societies of limited liability there was a large 
decrease in advances, mainly in advances to members of the 
Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway Employes’ Society of Lucknow. 

This was due to a decision th n t a railway employe’s Provident 
Fund cannot be attached for debt. 


195. Non-credit societies of an agricultural nature in- Noa-credit 
eluded three dairies, three ghi societies and one -oci ty each S0Clciies * 
for cattle insurance, cattle-breeding and agricultural suppy. 

None of these has achieved real success and most of them are 
on the verge of collapse. 

The 22 non-credit societies of an industrial nature included 
13 co-operative stores, five societies of weavers, one of carpen- 
ters and three housing societies. Many of these, however, 
failed to work. None of the weavers’ societies has started 
work and the carpenters’ association has been liquidated in 
the current year. Pour of the co-operative stores worked at 
an appreciable profit. Housing societies, arpnren f lv, can 
make no headway unless Government invests substantial funds 
in them, 

196. The supervising staff includes, in addition to the Cost of 
RegWm** pud D°putv P^istnr, 0 Senior and 27 Junior Arsis- 
tant Registrars. Including Circle Officers and Junior Assistant working. 
Registrars on audit duty, the staff of auditors numbers 67 : but 
this number has been found inadequate to cope with the 
increased number of banks and societies, and 19 banks and 
1,520 primary societies remained unaudited during the year, 

5 
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BUTION. The cost of the audit establishment is lecovu. ible m audit fees 
” hom societies 


The cost of the Co-operatne depaitment to Government 
fell fiom Es ] 99 lakhs to Es 1 87 lakhs The cost ot the 
movement to societies rose hom Es 3 15 lakhs to Es 3 58 
lakhs 



CHAPTER V — PUBLIC RL\ LNUE VXD FINANCE 


31. Central revenues. 

{ See the report of the Income-tax department, L mted Pro- 
vinces, for 1923-24 > 

197 The provincial contribution to Central recenues Provincial 
remained unchanged at Rs 240 laklis Ln Maicli, 1924, the contribution. 
Legislative Assembly had the choice either to maintain the 

enhanc ed salt duty and to i educe pi ov incial conti lbutions to the 
Central Government, oi else to reduce the silt duty and leave 
provincial contributions as they vceie The lattei iltei native 
was chosen 

198 The net receipts foi the year m these province'- income-tax. 
vveie Rs 87 62 lakhs, being a deciease of Rs 81] lakhs on 

the net receipts of the preceding year The fall was most 
marked undei the head “ Business,” owing to the slump m 
mdustiv Ot the net receipts, Rs 65 19 lakhs were fiom 
income-tax, and Rs ‘22 13 ! ikhs from super -tax Cawnpore 
yielded one-third of the income-tax and more than half of the 
super-tax realised durmg the vcai 

The n umbei of assessees tell from 27,378 to 25,333 
The tax paid by the Local Government on the 
U P Development Loan is provisionally estimated to be 
about Rs 2 30 hkhs 


32. Provincial revenues. 

(See tlu Accountant-General's uvuw of Provincial hr omits 

fm 1923-24) 

( Values have been expressed in terms of lakhs of rupees and of 
decimals of a lakh ) 

199 The total receipts, excluding debt heads, foi 1923- Comparison 
24 came to Rs 1,270 86 as against Rs 1,218 05 
1922-23 Of increases m tevenuo, the most notable was the year. * 
increase of Rs 14 71 m Stamp revenue, due to the enhance- 
ments of stamp duty and of court-fees which look effect from 
1st May, 1923, and which made stamps the second largest 
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source of provincial revenue. Enhancements brought an 
increase of Es. 12.69 in Land revenue and of Es. 13.42 m 
Irrigation revenue. On the other hand, there were shrinkages 
in receipts of Es. 11.30 from Excise and of Es. 10.1/ from 
Forests. 


The total expenditure, excluding debt heads, amounted 
to Es. 1,290.35 as against Es. 1,313.47 in 1922-23. 
There was an almost general reduction in expenditure owing 
to the stern and persistent application of a policy of retrench- 
ment. The two big items of increase were under the heads of 
Irrigation and Education. Eor an increase under Irrigation 
of Es. 5.06, capital outlay on the Sarda project 
charged to revenue is mainly responsible. The expansion of 
education, in spite of the adverse financial position of the pro- 
vinces, accounts for a rise of Es. 20.39 under Education. 
Increased costs of obtaining enhanced revenue led to minor 
increases of Es. 3.05 and Es. 1.69 under Land revenue and 
Stamps respectively. Efforts to expedite judicial business by 
providing more Courts led to an increase of Es. 1.29 under 
Justice ; and expansion of the Industries department was res- 
ponsible for an increase of Es. 1.78. 

On the other hand, economy resulted in reduced 
expenditure of Es. 18.08 under Forests, of Es. 13.49 under 
Police, of Es. 7.80 under General Administration, of Es. 7.67 
under Jails, and of Es. 3.69 under Civil Works, in addition to 
which there were smaller reductions under many other heads. 


Comparison 200. Excluding debt heads, the estimated receipts for 

of accounts 1923-24 were Es. 1,312.63, but the actual receipts were only 
With budget Rg p 270.86, thus falling short of expectations by Es. 41.77. 
4923 - 2 $.” ° r Eeceipts under Stamps ( — Es. 26.09) and Excise ( — Es. 19.10) 
fell far short of the estimates and more than account for 
the whole deficiency. The Stamp revenue is, of cotirse, 
well above the previous year’s revenue, and its failure to reach 
budget expectations must be ascribed mainly to the depressed 
state of trade during the year. Excise receipts declined 
for the third year in succession, chiefly on account of reduced 
consumption of liquor and of prohibitive duties. There was 
a substantial shortcoming of Es, 7.75 under Forest receipts, 
due largely to dullness of the timber market. Income from 
Civil Works fell short by Es. 4.15 on account of smaller reco- 
veries of expenditure, and there were minor deficiencies under 

receipts from the Agriculture and Industries departments. 

On the other hand, receipts from Land revenue, 
Irrigation, Justice, an'd from contributions on account of 
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superannuation of Government servants exceeded the estimates 
by moderate amounts. 

Budget provision was made for expenditure to the 
extent of Bs. 1,315.52, but actual expenditure was 
Es. 1,290.35, being a saving of Es. 25.17. The vital necessity 
of retrenchment brought about savings under many heads, 
of which the more important were those of Es. 5.96 under 
Forests, due to abandonment of “utilization” projects; 
Es. 5.22 under Education, due largely to recoveries from the 
Military department and other Governments towards the cost 
of training of students; Es. 4.96 under General Administra- 
tion, due to economies in district offices; Es. 4.54 under Jails, 
due, largely, to better arrangements for purchase of prisoners’ 
diet requirements; Es. 2.49 under stationery and printing; and 
Es. 2.06 and Rs. 1.37 under Police and Gaud revenue respec- 
tively. due to further reductions of establishment. 

There was an increase of Bs. 3.16 in the sum 
budgetted for expenditure from the Famine Insurance Fund. 
Appointment of additional Courts led to an increase of Bs. 1 .96 
under Justice. Other minor increases were under Stamps and 
Interest. 
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201. The budget as finally passed provided for reduction The budget 
both in receipts and in expenditure. Probable receipts were for 1924-25. 
estimated to amount to Es. 1 .262.81, and probable expenditure 
was sanctioned to the amount of Es. 1.254.69. 


202. Land revenue (Es. 692), Stamps (Es. 380;, Excise Anticipated 
(Es. 145-1), Irrigation (Es. 871), and Forests (Es. 63) are the receipts, 
main sources of revenue and account for 92 per cent, of the 

total receipts expected. Land revenue alone provides 55 per 
cent, of total receipts. It was expected to rise by some Es. 3 
lakhs during the year; but the subdued condition of trade and 
curtailment of forest enterprise were expected to result in de- 
creases of Es. 20 under Stumps and Es. 181 under Forests. 

The ample monsoon of 1923 was expected to cause a decline of 
Es. 9 in Irrigation revenue, and a decline of Es. 41 was 
expected under Excise. The floods of 1924 have, however, 

-affected anticipations of revenue considerably for the worse. 

203. The principal items of expenditure are, the contri- Anticipate* 
bution to Central revenues (Rs. 240 L Education (Es. 172), expendituia* 
■Police (Es. 161.22), and General Administration (Es. 133). 

Next in order come Land Eevenue Administration (Es. 79.69), 

Civil Works (Es. 74.16), and Administration of Justice 
*(Bs. 66.58). The contribution to Central revenues represents 
'over 19 per cent., and expenditure on Education nearly 14 per 
*cent. of the total provincial expenditure out of revenue. 
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The most stnkmg saving expected during the current 
year was oi Its. 38.65 under Irugation, the sanctioned 
expenditure chargeable to revenue account being reduced to 
Rtf. 26.13. Forest expenditure was cut down by Rs 12.26 to 
a total of Rs. 37.30. Further economies were to be effected 
under Geneial Administration, Land memie, Jails, Htation- 
ery, Industries and Police; and substantial reductions were 
made m the amounts to be paid to the Famine Insurance Fund 
and as interest on loans 

On the other hand, expenditure on Education was 
expected to increase by Rs. 7.88 lakhs. 

204. The total receipt of loans’ 'luring the year 1923-24 
was Rs. 188.59, including a loan of Rs. 101.40 from the Gov- 
ernment of India for expenditure on the Sarda Canal. It wa* 
expected that Rs. 174.46 would he utilized during the year; but 
actual expenditure, chiefly capital outlay on the Sarda Canal 
project, amounted to Rs. 155.97 only. 

205. The year’s working was expected to close with a 
small revenue deficit of Rs. 2.89, and a surplus under debt 
heads of Rs. 14.13. Actually, there was a revenue deficit of 
Rs. 19.49 lakhs, due, as has been seen, to the revenue from 
stamps and from excise falling < onsiderablv short of anticipa- 
tions. Owing to smaller expenditure on capital outlay, the 
debt surplus was actually Rs 22 62. The net result was that 
there was a surplus on the year’s working of Rs. 3.13, as 
against Rs. 11.24 budgetted, making a closing balance of 
Rs. 97.17. Tt is to be noted, however, that no portion of the 
loan of Rs. 101.40 received from the Government of India has 
been repaid, nor has there been repayment of a loan of Rs. 2.50 
received about the close of the vear. The indebtedness of the 
province has, therefore, increased substantially, and the 
disastrous floods of the monsoon of 1924 have' brought new 
difficulties. 


33. Stamps. 

(See note on Stamp revenue for the year ending 31 st March 

1924.) 

206. Gross receipts under the Stamp and (hurt Fees Acts 
increased from Rs. 162.76 lakhs to Rs. 177.73 lakhs The 
revenue from court-fee stamps accounted for about 78 per 
cent, of this income, as last year. The increase is due to en- 
hanced fees under both Acts from 1st May, 1923 Rut for 
mse enhancements, 'there would in all probability have been 
a decrease in revenue from stamps owing to the dullness of 
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The income horn copying stamps decreased by 7 and 

& r J FINANCE. 


Charges rose from Es. 4.27 lakhs to Es. 4.50 lakhs, 
and, owing to a rise in the cost of production, the cost of 
stamps and plain paper rose from Es. 0.93 lakhs to Es. 2.48 
lakhs. 


207. The number of stamp vendors decreased from 3,469 Facilities fo* 
to 3,326, but the amount of discount allowed to them rose 
from Es. 2.05 lakhs to Es. 2.19 lakhs. 


208. 3,586 cases were brought to light, as compared with s I t ^ fl ^ entty 
3,046 last year, and Es. 0.49 lakhs were realized in duty and Lumped* 
penalty as against Es. 0.41 lakhs in the preMOus year. instrument*. 

The number of prosecutions was 840 as against 
843 last year. The amount of fines imposed rose slightly. 


34. Excise. 

(See report on Excise Administration for the year ending 31 H 

March , 1924.) 

209. Conditions were favourable for expansion of con- Extent of 
sumption. Agricultuie was prosperous and wages were high. consum P tioa< 
Nevertheless, there was a general decline in the consumption 

of intoxicants. The issues of country spirit, hemp drugs 
and opium declined to low record figures. The excise policy 
pursued is responsible for these results. High duties and high 
prices of intoxicants and reduction in the number of shops 
have reduced consumption progressively since 1921. 

The issues of country spirit declined by 9.1 per cent, 
to 430,104 proof gallons. The figures of sales of foreign 
liquor show a fall in the issues of beer, the sales of wines 
and spirits being much the same as in the preceding year. 

Figures cannot be kept for the output of tari , but the yield of 
tari was high during the year. The issues of hemp drugs 
show a fall of 20 per cent. The issues of opium also fell by 
nearly 20 per cent, to under 25.000 seers. 

210. There was no change in the rates of duty, and the Adminkfra- 
surcharge system of licence fees continued, the scales of licence * ionj 

fee being slightly enhanced in some cases. The number of 
shops was again reduced, from 2,833 lo 2,611 ; and there is 
now, on the average, one shop to 19,541 persons. The hours 
of sale were extended during the first half of the year, but in 
the second half of the year they were again curtailed to an 
average of, roughly, noon to sunset in rural areas, and noon to 
7 or 8 p.m. in other areas. The system of sale for consump- 
tion off ” the premises only was continued in Imcknow and 
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sumption “ off ” the premises only, as in Benares and Khurja, 
and m certain shops in Allahabad and Fyzabad. 

Farms and outstills in outlying areas did more bus 


ness during the year. The issues to Indian States increased. 
Foreign According to the returns of sales by vendors, the 

liquor * traffic in foreign liquor declined slightly. Of locally-made 
imitations of imported liquor, bpmts manufactiued in Gawn- 
pore were popular there, and Punjab hill beer was populai m 
Meerut. 


^ ari * Competition to obtain tan larms 01 vhops was again 

keen during the year, and the licence tees rose accord- 
ingly. The tree tax system continued to be m force m part of 
the Gorakhpur district. 

Hemp drugs. Farther progress was made in reducing the area 

under the farming system. Since 1st April, 1924, the contract 
supply system has been introduced for the entire wholesale 
supply of hemp drugs, and the graduated surcharge system or 
licence fees has been applied to the retail ^ale of hemp drugs 
throughout the provinces. The price of char as has berm raised 
to Ks. 120 per seer from the 1st April, 1924. 

Opium. The issues of opium Ime declined progressively fo 

the last 7 years, and the recent rapid fall in consumption is due 
to the enhancement of the retail price to Es. 120 per sect. 
Official vend of opium bv treasurers’ agents at tahsils 
abolished two years ago, and retail sales now take place entirely 
under the graduated surcharge system of licence fees. 

211. The total number of piosecutions under the Excise 
and Opium Acts and for drunkenness rose from 2,738 to 2,86'). 
Offences relating to country spirit accounted for 1,200 of the^e 
prosecutions; and, of the country spirit figures, 667 prosecu- 
tions were for illicit manufacture of liquor. The offence of 
illicit distillation has increased seriously on account of high 
prices of licit liquor ; and cases were reported from 31 district^ 
during the year. 

The number of prosecutions for drunkenness was 
732, a slight rise on the figures of last year, for which Allahabad 
municipality was mainly responsible. 

The number of prosecutions for opium offences ro^e 
slightly to 269, and 520 seers of illicit opium, mainly Malvu 
and crude opium, were seized. It is thought that the con- 
sumption of crude opium is increasing in poppy-growing 
districts on account of the high prices of excise opium. 

There were 179 prosecutions for cocaine, as against 
in the previous year- The quantity of cocaine seized 
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212. The 16 Licensing Boards created m 1922 continued Lo C aT”exclsr 
to settle licences for their areas successfully. The Advisory bodies. 
Committees for the smaller municipalities and for district 

rural areas with a few exceptions held their meetings and 
effected large reductions in the number of excise shops 

213. The total receipts declined by Rs. 7.34 lakhs to Receipts. 
Rs. 127.02 lakhs, due to a general decline m the consumption 

of the leading intoxicants Receipts from countn spirit de- 
clined by Rs. 7.68 lakhs, and from hemp drugs by Rs. 2.99 
lakhs. On the other hand, receipts hom lan rose by Rs. 1.34 
lakhs to a total of Rs. 5.20 lakhs The principal items of 
revenue were, country spin! (Rs. 58.03 lakhs), hemp drugs 
(Rs. 34.30 lakhs), and opium (Rs. 17 56 lakhs) 

214. The total expenditure declined b\ Rs 0.41 lakhs to Expenditure 
Rs. 6.44 lakhs, which is 5 per cent, oi the Excise revenue. and staff * 
The staff of inspectors was further reduced during the year, 

and further reductions were given effect to from 1st April, 

1924, so that there have been reductions of 1 Assistant Excise 
Commissioner, 20 excise inspectors, and 74 excise j>eons in the 
last 2 years ; while the post of Deputy Excise Commissioner 
has been in abeyance since the beginning of 1922. 
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35. Vital statistics. 

i See the report of lh< Director of Public Hrallli lor the year 
ending 31 st Dea mbn , 1923 ) 

21.3. The year was healthy, and there was no severe 
epidemic. Births exceeded deaths by 12.67 pei thousand 
o+ the population, whereas the excess ot births over deaths 
m the previous year was only 7.16 per thousand. The excess 
ot births over deaths was common to all districts of the 
provinces except Azamgarh and Naim Tal. The total num- 
bei ot reported births was 1,635,450, and of reported deaths 
1,060,364. 1( is estimated that about 8 per cent, of the 

deaths of the provinces and a lesser percentage of births 
remained umeported, consequent on the fall in the n um ber 
ol chaukidars — the common reporting agency. 

216. The birth-rate unproved In 3.87 per thousand to 
36 04 per thousand, a figure appieciabh above the quinquennial 
average. The piopoition of male to female births was 112.04 
males to every 100 females born. The highest birth-rate was 
returned m October and the lowest in June. Bipior furnish -1 1 
the highest and Rae Bareli the lowest birth-i ate 

217. The death-rate declined by 1.64 pei thousand to 23.37 
per thousand. This figure was also better than the previous 
quinquennial aveiage The male death-rate was 23 83 and the 
female death-rate 22.86 per thousand The highest death-rate 
was returned in Octal er and the lowest in August. As usual, 
ihe majority of deaths was attributed to fevers. Among 
districts the worst death-rate was returned by Hamirpur 
district, where it was 38.59 per thousand, and where respiratory 
diseases were the commonest cause of death. The be°t death- 
rate was that of Gonda district, 12.78 per thousand. 

Among municipalities and towns the highest death- 
rates recorded were those of the Ghaziabad (67.9). Pilkhua, 
Meerut district (64 8), and Banda (59.21). Tn these towns 
there were severe outbreaks of plague. 

218. The death-rate for infants of one vear of age and 
under was 169.4 per thousand, which is the lowest figure on 
record for many years. The average between 1901 and 1910 
was 255 per thousand. The rate for males was 174.2 and for 

fenaales 163.9 per thousand. 

M 
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Unlike the districts, the municipalities showed a higher 

death-rate than in the previous year, the late being 267 
per thousand. That theie is apparently a higher death- 
rate in towns is, doubtless, largely due to better 
registration. Among leading towns, Cawnpoie as usual 
returned the worst death-rate among infants. The 
rate was 495.17 per thousand, so tnat practically every 
second child born in Cawnpore city does not survive for one 
year. Cawnpoie city is followed by Eta wall with an infantile 
death-rate of 372 04, and by Man (Azamgaih) with an infantile 
death-rate of 368.6 per thousand The lending causes of death 
are reported to be fever in Cawnpore, tetanus and respiratory 
diseases in Etawa'h, and malaria and iespirator\ diseases in 
Mau. The mildest death-iate is leported by Ghazipur with 
150.86 per thousand. 

October w’as the most fatal month for infants, and 
the deaths in that month were double those of March, the 
mildest month. 

219. The vaccination staff tested 952,088 entries of births Verification 
and deaths, local authorities 281,859, and Assistant Directors of 
of Public Health 8,669. The number of entries tested is much 
the same as last year, and, in the case of local authorities, is 
much below what used to be an average annual figure. 

The results of tests made by qualified medical 
authorities, including municipal medical health officers, to as- 
certain true causes of death show that the niunbeis ol deaths 
from fever and plague are considerably over-reported, while the 
numbers of deaths attributed to pneumonia, dysentery, tuber- 
culosis and kala-azar are very much under-reported . 

220 f The number of deaths reported as due to fever was^ssases: 
780,049 and, as usual, the gieat bulk ol these deaths was evers ’ 
attributed to malaria. Some 14,000 deaths were attributed to 
enteric fever and some 5,000 to measles. Deaths* were most 
frequent in October and fewest in February , 

The number of deaths reported was 74,187, being Plague, 
three times the number of the previous year In the last 
3 years the number of deaths from plague has been rising 
Readily, although the epidemic has not been severe. The 
disease was at its worst in the districts of Azamgarh, Ballia 
and Ghazipur ; and the towns chiefly affected were Ghaziabad 
(Meerut), Mau and Mubarakpur (Azamgarh). 

26,108 deaths were attributed to respiratory diseases, Respiratory 
chiefly pneumonia and tuberculosis; but it is probable that tttseases# 
many of the deaths reported as from fever in ^ months when 
malaria is not prevalent are really due to these diseases. 
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— - 10,878 deaths from these causes were reported, 

itysenteiry usua } j the mortality was highest in the hill districts, parti- 
diarrhoea. cularly in Garhwal with a death-rate of 3.27 per thousand. 

The mortality was highest in September and lowest in Feb- 


ruary . 

Cholera. The incidence of cholera during the year was light, 

and only 2,591 deaths were attributed to this cause. In 20 
districts under the special cholera prevention scheme 4 tons 
of potassium permanganate were distributed, and it is believed 
that preventive measures stopped the spread of such outbreaks 
as occurred. 

Small-pox. Deaths from small-pox numbered 747, being treble 

the amount of the previous year. The largest number of 
deaths occurred in Allahabad district. They were commonest 
in the month of June. 

peatlis from Deaths recorded under this head numbered 21,799. 

snnme a . Accidents and vounds accounted for 14,154 deaths. Death 
caused by snakes and wild beasts accounted for 5,510 deaths* 
There were 1,921 reported suicides. 


36. Medical Services. 

(Sec report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for the year 
ending 31 st December , 1923.) 

Number of 221. For the first time for many years there was a reduc- 
hospitals tion, and a substantial one at that, in the number of hospitals 
saries! Spen " an( i dispensaries. They numbered 632 as against 665 in the 
preceding year. Moreover, further reductions were in train at 
the end of the year. The reductions were nearly all of travel- 
ling dispensaries, and early in 1924 provincial travelling 
dispensaries stood reduced from 63 to 36, and district board 
travelling dispensaries from 49 to 6. Seductions so sud- 
den and so drastic are greatly to be deplored. 

Of special State dispensaries — Police, Forest and Canal 
dispensaries — 13 out of 19 Canal dispensaries were closed 
during the year. 

Extent of , 222. The number of patients treated at public and private 
aided dispensaries was 5,455,610, a decrease of 69,688 from 
the previous year. The decrease is slight and is accounted for 
’ entirely by the closing of travelling dispensaries. Both in 
general dispensaries and in special dispensaries for women 
there was a rise in the number of indoor patients. 

The number treated at railway, non-aided and special 
State dispensaries was 798,980, or slightly less than in the 
previous year., : ’ * r ’ 
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-there was an increase in the number of surgical 

operations performed from 241,884 to 250,290. 

122 tuberculous patients stayed at the King Edward 
Sanatorium, Bhowali, in the course of the year. 90 of these 
showed definite improvement, and in 41 cases the disease was 
arrested. At the Tuberculosis branch of the King George's 
Hospital, Lucknow, 651 out-patients and 227 in-patients were 
treated. Accommodation was insufficient for the number of 
would-be in-patients. 

223. The number of medical students at the King George’s Medical 
Medical College, Lucknow, rose from 201 to 211. At exarni- Gaining* 
nations during the year, 16 out of 33 students passed the Einal 
M.B., B.S. (group A), and 30 out of 46 passed the Einal 
M.B., B.S. (group B) examinations. 

In the Men’s Medical School, Agra, the number 
of civil students increased from 200 to 217, while that of 
military students fell from 302 to 205. 92 students passed the 
final qualifying examination. 

In the Women’s Medical School the number of 
students increased from 65 to 70. This school has been re- 
organized as a self-contained institution and three Medical 
Women have been added to the staff. 

224. The income frm hospitals and dispensaries rose Financial, 
from Rs. 28.12 lakhs to Rs. 30.98 lakhs, and expenditure rose 
from R s. 26.47 lakhs to Rs. 29.14 lakhs. Contributions from 
local boards rose by over Bs. 2.61 lakhs, but voluntary sub- 
scriptions dropped to Rs. 1.23 lakhs — practically half of the 
previous year’s figure. A number of District Boards declared 
themselves unable to erive Provincial Subordinate Medical 
Service officers in their districts the increases of pay sanctioned 
in 1922 ; and they have been permitted by Government to make 
retrenchments in the extent of their medical services to enable 
them to pay the increases. 


37. Public Health Services. 

(See the report.* fh * Director of Public Health for the year 
endina 31 sf December, 1923, and of the Superintending 
Frmtoonr . pnhito Health department , for the year ending 
Sl9t March, 1 9°4.) 

925. Tn addifi^-n to sunervi^rnff the activities of the Board of 
various branches of Public Health Services, the Board made 
grant* amountin'* to Bs. 6.87 lakhs during the year. The 
chief ite^s were. R*. 9. 1 0 Hk^s towards the re-organization of 
the Lucknow water-supply; Bs. 3.50 lakhs towards the 
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construction of the Fyzabad water-bupply ; Ke. 1 lakh tor rural 
sanitation, and Ks. 1.75 lakhs tor samtaiy objects of a general 
nature. In addition to the above, Government sanctioned 
grants ol over Es. 5.50 lakhs towaids the cost ot re-organization 
ci water-supply and ot the sewage disposal scheme at Luck- 
now; and advanced loans to Lucknow and Fyzabad for itheir 
water-supply schemes. 

226. The Director of Public Health was in charge of vital 
statistics, of measures to deal with epidemic and other diseases, 
ot health training and education, and ol the diiedion of civil 
sanitary works. Assistant Directors of Public Health attended 
the various great fairs and festivals of the year, which passed 
off without any serious outbreaks of disease. Measures taken 
during and after the Lucknow floods ot September, 1923, pre- 
sented an outbreak of sickness. The Malaria branch devoted 
special attention to conditions on the Sarda canal. By prophy- 
laxis, reduction of unnecessary running of water in canal 
channels, and other measures, malaria at the headworks of 
the canal was fuithe? reduced, and the working season there 
has been extended by two months. The presence of relaps- 
ing fever was early’ detected and an epidemic was prevented 
in time. Special anti-malarial measures considerably reduced 
the incidence of malaria in the towns of Lucknow, Nagina, 
Meerut, Kosi and, particularly, Saharanpur. 

The Plague branch dealt with the districts most 
affected by plague. 62,615 inoculations were performed. 

227. The staff* of this department inspected the water- 
supply and drainage works of the provinces, and spent 
Bs. 21.23 lakhs on original works and JK 13.87 on maintenance 
of water-works. The cost of the department fell from Bs. 4.05 
to Bs. 3.67 lakhs. The fees earned by preparation of projects 
amounted to Bs. 1.31 lakhs. The chief constructive works of 
'tlie year were the re-organization of the Lucknow water- 
supply, the Lucknow sewage disposal scheme, and the Fyz- 
abad water-supply. The usual temporary water-supply at the 
Adh Kumbh Mrtrt, Allahabad, proved successful. 

228. The districts of Gorakhpur, Basti and Azamgarh 
have District Medical Health Officers under a District Health 
Scheme. They usit all town areas and villages .under the 
Sanitation Act and have sanitary defects removed. TKev cope 
promptly with outbreaks of disease, and their travelling dis- 
pensaries are unusually efficient. Hygiene propaganda is 
carried on and attracts much interest. The Board of Public 
Health and the local authorities concerned are favourable 
impressed with thV Working of the scheme in Itheir districts. 


w . 
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Special Health Officers also worked in (Jhazipur, — 
Ballia, Jaunpur and Honda. 

Of 30 municipal boards which are supposed to employ 
Health Officers, ten have so far failed to make appoint- 
ments, on the ground of want of funds. 

229. Foi the diploma of Public Health only one student Health 

is undergoing training, and no fresh student sought admission education ^ 
during the year, owing to the uncertainty of the prospect of 10n * 
employment. 

The number of candidates tor the distinction of 
licentiate of Public Health increased from seven to eight. Of 
those appearing for examination four were completely success- 
ful during the year There are more candidates for admission 
to this class than can be taken, as there are leasonable prospects 
of employment aftei the course is finished. 

13 candidates passed the Apprentice Sanitary In- 
spectors’ examination, 14 passed the Sanitary Inspectors’ exa- 
mination, and 3 passed the Chief Sanitary Inspectors’ exami- 
nation. There were sufficient candidates joining these classes. 

The Hygiene Publicity Bureau had a successful 
year, and with the aid of a travelling dispensary demonstra- 
tions were given m nearly every district and m large towns. 

230. Child welfare and maternity centres were established Child 

in Allahabad, Bareilly, Oawnpore, Pilibhit, Muttra and maternity 4 ”** 
Bahraich, those at Allahabad, Bareilly and Pilibhit being more 
concentrated schemes than elsewhere. In these three towns 
the staff attended a large number of confinement cases. 

Training of midwives is going on at ten centres m 
the province, and the improvement of indigenous dais is being 
undertaken at Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad, Meerut and Honda 

Interest in this branch of public health received 
great impetus from the ‘ Baby "Weeks ’ held all over the pro- 
vinces in or after the third wreek of January at the instance 
of Her Excellency the Countess of Reading. 

231. The chief civil sanitary wnrks in the province are 

the water-supply schemes in 12 of the leading towns. Of the works, 
more extensive schemes, the water- works at Lucknow flushed 
197 miles of drains daily ; those at Cawnpore flushed 117 miles 
daily; those at Benares, Agra and Allahabad flushed 93, 39 
and 42 miles of drains daily respectively. 

The consumption of water per head was highest in 
Benares, where the enormous consumption of 30.10 gallons 
per head daily was reached. Benares was followed by 
Cawnpore, Agra, Allahabad and Lucknow’ with 29,3, 24.7, 
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22.7 and 12.2 gallons of water consumed daily per head res- 
pectively. 

The collections of water rates generally improved, 
and there was also reduction in the running costs of water- 
supply. The water-supply systems of the provinces continue, 
however, to be run at a loss, which during the year amounted 
to Es. 2.5 lakhs. This may be compared with a deficit of 
Es. 6.75 lakhs in the previous year. 

Municipal Boards were unable to expend large sums 
on new sanitary works during the year. Cawnpore ex- 
pended over Es. 2 lakhs on new sewers and on improvement of 
graveyards. The Lucknow Improvement Trust constructed 
some sanitary roads. In Mussoorie the Happy Valley Drain- 
age Scheme was nearly completed at a cost of Es. 1.32 lakhs. 


38. Vaccination. 

nSVr the report on Vaccination for the year ending 31 st 
March, 1924.) 

232. The number of persons vaccinated during the year 
increased by 43,193 to 1,267,442. There was a rise both in 
the number of primary vaccinations and in the number of 
secondary operations. The increase was common to 30 of 
the 48 districts, Moradabad being conspicuous with an in rease 
of 5,891 primary operations, followed by Bahraich with 4,799. 
Of the 18 districts showing a decline Eae Bareli was conspi- 
cuous with a falling off of 5,004 primary vaccinations. In this 
and in other districts the reduction in the number of chauki- 
dars is believed to have affected the work of vac cin ation Of 
primary vaccinations, 91.53 per cent, were successful. The 
number of persons successfully vaccinated was 25.57 per 
thousand of the population against 25.56 in the previous year. 

233. Assistant Directors of Public Health an'd District 
Superintendents a* 1 Vaccination (Civil Surgeons) inspected 
145,559 cases of vaccination. The number shows a decrease 
owing to deputation of officers to the Adh Kumbh Mela at 
Allahabad and the curtailment of tours of Civil Surgeons. 

Assistant Superintendents of Vaccination inspected 
550,034 cases, about the same number as last year. 

234. From the Provincial Bovine Lymph ddpfit at Patwa 
Dangar, Naim Tal district, lymph was issued sufficient to 
vaccinate 2,264,758 persons. No difficulty was experienced in 
the manufacture and supply of lymph. The sale-proceeds of 
lymph were very slightly lower than the total expenditure 
incurred in manufacture. 
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thP S 4 Assistant Directors of Public Health supervised 
Uie work of vaccination, m addition to the work done by 
Superintendents of Vaccination. 49 Assistant Super- 
mtendentsandQ 09 vaccinators were employed. The total cost 
of the establishment was Bs. 4.63 lakhs. Each vaccinator 
vaccinated on an average 1,400 persons as against 1,346 

tb f previous year. The cost per case vaccinated 
was 4 annas 10 pies. 


& 
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39. Education. 

( See the report on Public Instruction for the year ending 31 st 
March, 1924.) 

236. The year was once of healthy expansion m educa- 
tion. The total number of educational institutions rose by 
615 to 22,367. The total number of scholars of all kinds rose 
by 6.1 per cent, to 3 ,150,762. 

The percentage of scholars to the population is 
2.53; but while the percentage of males is 4.4, that of female^ 
is only 0.48. The number of Hindu scholars increased by 6.2 
per cent, and that of Muslims by "9.3 per cent In Arts 
and Intermediate Colleges the increase in the number of 
Muslims is no less than 38.6 per cent. 

237. The total expenditure from all souices was 
R« 301.51 lakhs, an increase of Rs. 10 lakhs from the previous 
year. There were improvements both m fees and m contribu- 
tions. The amount spent on new Government educational 
buildings was cut down. 

238. The number of students in the various faculties or 


departments of the Unit ersities 

was as follows : — 


Faculties or depai fcmenls 

Arts 

Science 

Allakab id 

387 \ 

226 j 

Benares 

664 

Aligaih 

1 

Lucknow. 

299 

130 

Law 

301 

84 

1 

l 

251 

Medicine 


¥ 

j 

211 

Commerce 

6 



52 

Education . . . 
Engineering 


40 

236 

1 * 

... 

Total 

920 

1,024 

711 

943 


239. The following statement shows the number of can- 
didates completely successful in examinations held by the 
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Universities for the principal degrees awarded during the 
year : — 


Degiee 

Arts & Science — 

Allahabad 

Benares. 

Aligaih 

Lucknow 

M.A. 

73 

13 

53 

31 

M.Sc. 

23 

19 

5 

11 

B.A. (Hon- 

ours). 

... 

i 


8 

B. Sc. (Hon- 
ours) . 




1 

B.A. (Pass) 

267 

101 

161 

67 

B.Sc. (Pass) 
Law — 

121 

38 

20 

31 

LL.B 

Medicine — 

99 


58 

57 

M.B., B.S. 
Commerce — 



... 

23 

B.Com. 
Education — 

18 



15 

B.E., B.T., 

and L.T. 
Engineering — 

B.Sc, Eng. . 

62 

38 

12 

24 



In the Benares University examinations other passes 
were, Praveshika 14, Madhyama 10. Shastri 11, Shas- 
Iracharya 2, Smiritaratna 1. 
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In the Eoorkee College examinations 21 candidates obtain- 
ed the diploma of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, and 34 that 
of Bachelor of Mechanical and Electncal Engineering. 

The graduates of the year included 15 ladies, if 
whom 3 were private candidates and 12 were from recognized 
institutions. 5 obtained the M.A. degree and 7 the B.A 
(Pass) degree, while one obtained the M.Sc., one the B.Sc 
(Pass) degree and one the L.T. degree. 

240. The enrolment increased substantially. A Profes- ^^ ss r . of 
sor of Physics, a Header in Commerce, two Lecturers in Alfahabad. 
Sanskrit and a Lecturer in Arabic and Persian were appointed 
during the year; and there are now 13 departments of teach- 
ing in the University. The number of books in the Library 
increased by 12,000 to a total of 39,000. A University Union 
was inaugurated. The University supplies two platoons to 
the University Training Corps. 

During the year a Law College was added to the B6nare8 « 
othet departments. New degrees were created, of B.Sc. in 
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Mining and Metallurgy and of M.A. in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. A University hospital is under construc- 
tion. This University also supplies two platoons to the Univer- 
sity Training Corps. 

The feature of the year was a great increase in the- 
enrolment in the University classes from 389 to 711 students 
in all. The Intermediate College, University school, and 
branch school connected with the University were also full. 
The University established a Training College and gave 
degrees in teaching for the first time during the year. 

The University appointed for the first time a Lecturer 
in Political Science. The completion of a new hostel 
and the enlargement of another has given the Canning College 
sufficient accommodation for 300 students. 

The course of Civil Engineering Design w r as ex- 
tended and the Project course has been revised and developed. 
The College raised one platoon in the University Training- 
Corps and distinguished itself in athletics. 

The Colleges at Agra, Meerut, Cawnpore, Bareilly 
and Gorakhpur which are associated with the Allahabad 
University for degree purposes had a good year. Association 
was extended for several degrees in the course of the year. At 
Agra and Meerut there are Law classes, with enrolments of 
92 and 66 students respectively. The St. John’s College, 
Agra, contributes 20 units to the Agra platoon of the University 
Training Corps, Allahabad. 

241. The Sanskrit Colege at Benares had 415 students 
during the year, while the number of recognized pathshalas 
was 431 with 5,000 scholars. 2,102 candidates passed the 
various examinations conducted by the Sanskrit College. The 
scholars in aided Arabic Madrasas totalled 7,275. Of those 
who undertook examinations 219 were successful. The Munshi 
examination is gaining in popularity and is reviving interest in 
Persian literature and language. 

242. The number of Intermediate Colleges, English 
High Schools, and English and Vernacular Middle Schools 
rose by 9 to 801, and the enrolment increased by 6,651 to a 
total of 105,822. Expenditure increased by Es. 4.33 lakhs to 
Es. 60.23 lakhs. 

The number of institutions with intermediate classes 
increased by 3 to 26 and the enrolment rose to 3,136. 
3 aided High Schools were raised to the intermediate standard. 
Expenditure (excluding expenditure oh intermediate classes 
atoamtafaed.by degree colleges) has gone up from Es. 8.42 lakhs 
to Es. 12.24 lakhs. Most of this expenditure was on institu- 
tioms other than Government Intermediate Colleges. The 
nttfuher of the latter was eight, as last year - ; and expenditure 
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on Government Intermediate Colleges amounted to Rs. 5.39 

lakhs out of the total expenditure on Intermediate Colleges of 
Rs. 12.24 lakhs. The Dayanand Anglo- Vernacular College at 
Cawnpore built a new hostel during the year and also built a 
new block of eight class rooms. 

English High and Middle Schools slightly increased. 

The number of institutions rose to 220 and the number 
of scholars to 55,584. Expenditure amounted to Rs. 35.28 
lakhs, of which Rs. 18.47 lakhs were from provincial revenues. 

Reports generally show that satisfactory progress has been 
made in the knowledge of English. In Lucknow the Dalton 
plan of individual training for scholars has been introduced. 

The results of the experiment are being watched. 

Discipline is reported to have been good during the 
year. The Boy Scout movement has made considerable pro- 
gress, as also the interest in games and athletics. In non- 
Government schools the percentage of trained teachers rose 
from 16 to 19 per cent. Complaints by teachers continue 
regarding insecurity of tenure and uncertainties as to receiv- 
ing pay, etc., — factors which affect adversely the efficiency of 
the teaching staff. 

Some progress was made with buildings. The King 
George Kshattriya High School at Hardoi, a fine new 
building, was opened during the year. New Muslim High 
Schools were opened at Cawnpore and Moradabad and a ne ' T 
Government High School building was opened at Banda. 

I, 489 candidates, or 58 per cent., were successful in exa- 
minations of the Intermediate standard ; and 4,043 candidates, 
or 53 per cent., were successful in High School examinations 
and other examinations of the University Admission standard. 

A notable development was the instruction given in hygiene, 

392 scholars receiving the certificate of the St. John Ambulance 
Association. 

There was an increase of 2,328 in the number of 
Vernacular Middle School scholars, making a total of 47,102. 

’'The increase was common to all divisions except Eyzabad. 

Buildings are generally defective, but want of funds impedes 
.any improvement. 

243. The number of schools increased by 604 to 16,507 ; Primary 
and enrolment increased by 53,719 to 885,807. Expenditure school*, 
rose from Rs. 65.06 lakhs to Rs .68.48 lakhs. The increase 
was shared by aided schools, whose enrolment increased by 

II, 825. There was also an improvement in the percentage of 
trained teachers to the total number of teachers. 

The state of buildings varies considerably over the 
.provinces. Proposals were worked out during the year for a 
new three years’ contract with district boards, to take effect 
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from the 1st April, 1924. Under this scheme savings from 
unexpended grants from Government are to be funded m an 
Education fund, and boards will be required to spend these 
savings on school buildings, equipment of new schools and 
other non-recurring charges. 

4 municipalities — Lucknow (in one ward) , Brinda- 
ban, Roorkee and Konch — introduced compulsory primary 
education for boys during the year, in addition to the 8 muni- 
cipal boards which introduced it in the previous year. The 
conditions of introduction of compulsory primary education are 
that Government undertakes to pay two- thirds of the extra 
cost involved, including the cost of remitting fees and of bring- 
ing the minimum pay of teachers up to the standard prescribed 
for district board teachers, provided that the total contribu- 
tions of Government do not exceed 60 per cent, of the total 
cost of primary education for boys in the municipalities. 
There was, naturally, a substantial improvement in the enrol- 
ment in the primary schools of the municipalities concerned. 

Medical inspection was carried out thoroughly m 
those districts which have a district health scheme, and reveal- 
ed the fact that chronic malaria, spleen and ringworm are pre- 
valent in village schools. 

In the Moradabad district an experiment was made 
in one primary school of a mainly agricultural course of instruc- 
tion. 4 teachers trained at the Agricultural Institute, Allah- 
abad, were appointed to the staff. Agricultural readers were 
used, and practical instruction was given in farming, carpen- 
try, basket-weaving and smithy work. The experiment is *n 
its initial stage. 

244. The Government Training Colleges at Allahabad, 
Lucknow and Agra had 65, 58 and 46 students under training 
respectively. The Benares Hindu University Training 
College had 40, and the Aligarh Muslim University Training 
College had 29 students under training. 

There were eight normal schools working during the 
year. This number is insufficient for requirements, but cannot 
be extended at present. The curriculum for the Vernacular 
Teachers’ Certificate examination was revised and improved, 
and a course in first aid has been introduced in all schools. 
477 candidates, or 61 per cent., obtained the Vernacular 
Teachers’ Certificate. 

The number of training classes has fallen from 303 
to 180. This is due to the fact that the supply of trained 
teachers is now almost sufficient. 

Since the close of the year some teachers have been 
deputed to the Bnlandshahr Agricultural School for Agricul- 
tural training. 
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245 The number of institutions teaching Indian girls has ~ — 

mcieased by 62 to a total of 1,711 The number of scholars ® 
mcieased by 3,429, and the total enrolment is now 66,636 

The vast majority of scholais is reading m public mstitutions. 
Expenditure mcieased by nearly Es. 1 lakh to a total of 
Es 12 38 lakhs There was, however, a decrease m district 
board expenditure on primary schools tor girls 

In the sphere of collegiate education, the Isabella Thoburn 
College moved into its new spacious buildings near the Luck- 
now University Two M A degrees and four B A. degrees 
weie gained during the year by students from this institution 

Intermediate classes aie attached to colleges at Luck- 
now , Allahabad and Benares, and the total enrolment m 
these classes was 57 

12 secondary schools (including institutions with inter- 
mediate classes) teach up to the High School standard md 
144 gills were enrolled m the higher sections 187 girls were 
successful m the English Middle examination 

The number and enrolment of Vernacular Middle 
Schools increased substantially to 97 and 10,404 respectively 
152 candidates passed the Middle Vernacular examination 
The number and enrolment of primary schools for girls in- 
creased slightlv The backward condition of education m the c e 
schools, and the unsuitability of buildings and, often, of staff, 
are discouraging factors m the improvement of prnnaiy educa- 
tion for girls The deuth of suitable and qiulified teachers is 
a perennial complaint 

246 The progress of agricultural, industrial and techni- Technical 
cal schools of ^ anous kinds has been detailed m describing e uca * ioil “ 
agricultural and industrial development m Chapter TV ante 

247 There was little difference m the number of mstitu- 

tions and of scholars, and the expenditure was much as last schools for 
year The total expenditure was Es 13 79 lakhs, of which Europeans. 
43 9 per cent w^as contributed by Government 

248 There was marked expansion of T laimi schools 

and maktabs during the year The number of institutions schools, 
increased by 150 Enrolment in Islamia schools increased 
by 2,558 to a total of 25,283 Enrolment m maktabs 
increased by no less than 6,550 to a total of 32,780 

In view of the unsatisfactory condition of many 
maktabs, the experiment is to be tried of appointing supervi 
sors to inspect maktabs m a few selected districts 

249 With the assistance of an annual grant of one Depressed, 
lakh to district boards, the number of schools for depressed elassM - 
classes rose by 65, and enrolment improved by 6,321 to a total 

of 22,943 The schools are reported to be doino well, hot are 
hampered by dearth of suitable and qualified teachers It is 
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' — also reported that there is somewhat less objection on the part 

of higher castes to the admission of boys of the depressed 
classes to ordinary board schools than formerly. 

Board of 250. This was the second year of the Board’s existence. 

The Board held four examinations, viz., the Intermediate 
mediate examination, the Commercial Diploma examination, and two 
Education, High School examinations. The number of candidates regis- 
tered for these examinations was 10,217, more than double the 
total number of candidates who appeared at corresponding 
examinations of the Allahabad University held in the previous 
year. Recognition was given to new institutions for 
examinations — five for the High School examination, six for 
the Intermediate, and three for the Commercial Diploma exa- 
mination. The Board had under review, dui mg the year, the 
question of introducing vocational subjects into High School 
and Intermediate courses; and the subjects prescribed for the 
Intermediate examination have been divided into suitable 
groups for the guidance of students who propose, after finish- 
ing their High School or Intermediate courses, to enter on 
specialized courses in technical and professional subjects. 

40. Literature and the Press. 

LITERARY PUBLICATIONS. 

Number. 251. The number of works published and legistered 

under the Copyright Act in these provinces during 1923-24 
declined from 2,874 to 2,627. A great shrinkage in 
the number of political works more than accounts ior the 
decrease. 

Publishing 252. Oi publishing centres, Benares, which was second 
centres. to Allahabad ten years previously, has for some time been fore- 
most in output, and during the year issued 849 publications, or 
almost as much as the combined output of the next three cities. 
It was followed by Allahabad with 340 publications, less than 
it issued ten years earlier; and by Lucknow and Agra, which 
have both increased their output. Meerut has lost, and Budaun 
has gained, in importance as a publishing centre. 

Language. 253. As usual, works in Hindi form the bulk of the 

year’s output. Hindi was the language of 57 per cent, of 
publications, and was followed by Urdu with 14.5 per cent. 
188 books were published in English, 98 in Sanskrit and 19 in 
Arabic and Persian. Polygot books, mostly of an educational 
nature, continue to increase, and totalled 324 during the year. 
Forms of 254. Poetry continues to hold its own as a favourite 

expression. Vehicle of expression on very diverse subjects, and more than 
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one-third of the publications of the year were in verse. For 
purposes of disputation and teaching, the forms of dialogue and 
catechism appear to be gaining in popularity. The dramatic 
form is popular chiefly as a medium of expression for incidents 
from epic Hindu poetry. 
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255. Registered publications included 1,917 original Sllb i ec * 
works and 708 reprints. Considering that the number oi copies General, 
issued of original works usually vanes between 500 and 2,000 
copies, the low percentage of reprints indicates the ephemeral 
character of much of the output. It must also lie admitted that 
there are few authors whose subject-matter or literary merits 
secure for them the distinction of fresh editions or reprints. 

A large number ot works in prose and poetry dealt Religion, 
with the religions of the province. Of a general nature were 
works dealing with Vedie religion as the cradle of nil religions, 
with Jainism, with Islam, and with the tenets of the Ahma- 
diyya faith. Of a personal nature were lives of Musalman 
saints and Hindu ascetics. Numerous books dealt with 
proper observance of religions ritual. Strained communal 
relations led to an increase of controversial writings, particu- 
larly in regard to the Shuddhi movement and in regard to 
cow-sacrifice. The merits and defects of different religions 
were vigorously canvassed. 

Numerous books and pamphlets dealt vigorously Social etbio». 
with such current topics as marriages between elderly bride- 
grooms and young brides, and child-marriage. Much was 
written in regard to remarriage of widows particularly of 
child-widows, the purdah system, and the promotion of female 
education. Muslim ladies were exhorted to emulate the 
ladies of Angora ; and on the other side there were writings 
on the excessive love of ornament and on the dangers of un- 
veiling and of freedom for women. Caste questions received 
attention ; in addition to literature dealing with untouehability 
in particular, the claims of several castes to higher status were 
put forward. A pamphlet. Are the Nau Brahmans ? and a 
monthly magazine devoted to the interests of “ The Kushvaha 
Kshattriyas — the Koris, Kachhis and Murais,” were typical 
of literature of this class. 


Energetic homilies and stories in prose and verse 
were directed against gambling at Dewali , indecent songs at 
Holi , intemperance, and prostitution. 

The bulk of the output consisted of reprints of Po}!tic ^ 
resolutions passed and speeches made at various political 
gatherings of the year. A few collections of political songs 
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attracted attention, and there were a few original pamphlet b. 
The action of the Turks evoked a number of books dealing 
with the history and position of the Caliphate ; but m general 
Kkilafat matters and the charkha disappeared from current 
literature to make room for a crop of works dealing with the 
Shuddht and Sangalhan and Ali Gol movements. Politics 
were occasionally introduced into works on other subjects. 

On archaeological subjects a few books appeared 
dealing with the edicts of Asoka, ancient Hindi manuscripts, 
and ancient Jain temples. A history of the Jaunpur Kings 
appeared. In addition to a short history of the Turks, two 
works dealt with the TurLo- Greek War in Anatolia. 

Biography was exceedingly popular. In Hindi works 
the lives and deeds of the warrior CEatira Sal and of 
Queen Padmavati of Chittor, of Prithviraj, and of Alha and 
Udal, two heroes of Mahoba, were extolled with enthusiasm. 
In Urdu there were lives of Nurjahan, the consort of Jahangir, 
and of Mustafa Kemal Pasha. 

Practically the only original work on scientific subiects 
appeared in the Indian Journal of Economics. Of 
philosophical works there were two books on immortality and 
one on the organization of the Universe. Political philoso- 
phy was represented by an Urdu translation of Rousseau, and 
by works on Islamic culture and on the requirements of 
representative government. 

A large number of Hindi poems narrated episode* 
from the Mahabharata and the Eamayana. The fchree- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Tulsi Das evoked 
collections of his works and, if possible, still more reading and 
recitation of the Eamayana than usual. Song calendars and 
seasonal songs were popular, and there were a few anthologies. 
Poetry which was not specifically devotional or didactic was 
for the most part erotic. The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
received a new rendering into Urdu. 

The output of fiction was only 10 per cent, of the whole 
output. Apart from the usual series of novels of an expressly 
didactic or historical nature, there is evidently increasing 
interest in the “ detective” story, with its lively illustrations of 
the ingenuity of villains, rogues, and detectives. It is super- 
seding the erotic novel to some extent. The novel of modern 
social life continues to be rare. 

Educational works consisted principally of elementary 
text-books, n cram ” books and “ keys.” The only books on 
travel were brief guides to Sarnath, Badrinath, and to America, 
A few medical books dealt with physiology and hygiene. 
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Law was represented by two or three books, one on the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the others on the Agra Pre-emption 
Act. Except for a ‘Guide to the laws, rules and procedure 
affecting the caniage of goods by rail,’ agriculture and trade 
were neglected altogether. 
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THE PRESS 

256. The number of newspapers and periodicals declined newspaper* 
for the second year in succession, and was 455 agiainst 525 two 

years earlier. The fall was most marked in the number of Urdu 
publications, and was, presumably, connected with a decline 
in Khilafat agitation consequent on peace with Turkey and the 
ratification of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

257. Allahabad led the way with 66 newspapers and tm? and 
periodicals, followed by Lucknow with 62. Benares, Agra and language of 
Cawnpore were a good way behind with 39, 32 and 31 publica- publication 1 , 
tions respectively. 

Hindi publications numbered 205 ; Urdu 161 ; English 82 ; 

Bengali 5 ; Sanskrit 2. 

258. The bulk of publications consisted of monthly perio- Circulation, 
dicals. 105 newspapers appeared weekly, and only 19 were 

issued daily. An appreciable decline of interest m political 
commentary is indicated by the fact tiiat only 8 daily news- 
papers — four in English, three in Hindi and one in Urdu had 
circulations of over 2,000 copies daily. Amongst weeklies, the 
largest circulation was that of a Hindi newspaper with 1 ! ,000 
copies. 

A number of new papers expressing extremist political 
views appeared, but they only partially replaced some which 
ceased to exist during the year. Communa 1 tension was res- 
ponsible for the appearance of several new papers deahng with 
subjects in dispute between Hindus and Muslims. 

259. Apart from the publication of press telegrams of 
general and local interest, to which an increasing number of General, 
newspapers give attention, the great bulk of subject-matter 
consisted of political commentary. There was a decided 
improvement in the form in which expression was given to 
political views; and, save with half a dozen prints, mere vitu- 
peration of the doings of Government or of political opponents 
ceased to be popular with newspapers of these provinces. Party 
competition at elections, communal differences, and the excesses 
committed at riots led to a rise in the temperature of political 
writings But, as a rule, leading organs of the press strove 
to preserve peace and to maintain moderation in language while 
expressing their points of view with vigour. 
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In consequence, no action against the press undei the law 
was necessary, save in one case of ultra- violent comment on 


die Sahaxanpm riot. 

foreign** and The conclusion of peace with Turkey and the terms of 

affairs. settlement arrived at gave much satisfaction to the Muslim 
press ; and the Leader observed that none of the nations 
deteated m the Great War had emerged so honourably from 
peace negotiations. Turkish i e-organization was viewed hope- 
fully, but news of the abolition of the Caliphate by the Turks 
caused unmixed grief and concern. Attention was drawm to 
the bad arrangements for pilgrims m the Pledjaz The pros- 
pect of trouble with Afghanistan caused dismay, and relief 
was felt when the situation was eased by the capture of the 
Eohat murderers. 


The Indian press was unanimous m condemning the 
Kenya settlement, and opinion was not influenced at all by the 
publication of a White Paper explaining the settlement The 
grievances of Indians m British African colonies continued to 


be ventilated during the year, and were frequently ad\amed as 
a ground for non-participation by India in the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley. 

Liberal papers looked for a more advanced attitude towards 
Indian affairs from the accession of a Labour Government in 


Britain; but the organs supporting the Swarajists bade their 
readers expect nothing from any British party. 

Hndu- The controversy over the reclamation of the Malkana 

relations ^jputs became acute m the early part of the year, and dis- 
sensions arose over other questions, such as cow-sacrifice and 
the Hindu Sangathan movement. Neither an attempt by the 
Provincial Congress Committee to debar Congress members 
from taking part in Shuddhi activities nor the All-India Con- 
gress compromise at Delhi on the subject of reclamation suc- 
ceeded in preventing the* appearance of fervent writings on 
communal questions; while the meeting of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha at Benares and its resolutions on Hindu organization 
came in for much comment, both enthusiastic and hostile. 
The riots at Multan, Amritsar, Saharanpur and Agra provided 
fresh fuel for publicists. Some of the most ardent national- 
ist papers were also the most active protagonists of communal 
interests ; and it was not uncommon to find side by side in the 
same paper two articles, one of which pleaded for unitv and 
ascribed communal differences to British machinations, while 
the other represented the Hindu or the Muslim attitude on 
some communal dispute m terms which could hardly fail to give 
offence to the other community. 
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The split m the Congress over the question of Council The — 
entry was at first made the occasion ot much criticism of the operation 1 " 60 " 
Swarajists, but opinion veered round in favour of giving them movement, 
a chance to captuie the Councils; and it became enthusiastic 
in their favour after the success of the party at the elections. 

Efforts were made to biidge the gulf between No-changers and 
Swarajists, and rancour was largely diverted against the 
Liberal party, whose overtures for the re-union of progressive 
politicians on a constitutional programme were rejected in 
terms far from flattering. The release of the Ali brothers 
occasioned hopes of quickened enthusiasm for the non-co- 
0} oration programme ; but the Cocanada Congress was general- 
ly felt to be barren of mateiial results. The movement for 
Mr. Gandhi’s release gathered strength from news of his ill- 
health in jail, and his release was received with jubilation. 
Newspapers of many shades of opinion appreciated warmly 
both the motives leading to the release and the successful 
treatment of the patient by Colonel Maddock; but the more 
extreme papers attributed the release to nothing but motives 
of policy and fear of the Legislative Assembly. 

Little was heard of the charkha aspect of the non-co- 
operation programme until after Mr. Gandhi’s release ; but 
civil disobedience was canvassed in connection with the Nag- 
pur Elag agitation and even as a means of distracting atten- 
tion from communal quarrels. Opinion against any attempt 
to start such a movement in these provinces was decided, 
though much sympathy was expressed for the Akalis , and, 
after some initial doubts, for the ex-Maharaja of Nabha. A 
warfare of words was waged over the state of the Khilafat 
Fund accounts. 

Liberal newspapers continued freely to criticise the Gov- The Libera! 
eminent, particularly in regard to the resignation of Ministers 
in these provinces and in regard to the working of the Re- 
forms. They also indulged in penetrating criticism of the 
“ unconstitutional 99 items of the non-co-operation programme 
— a course which brought down vials of wrath upon leading 
Liberal publicists. 

The drift of public opinion in favour of agitation through The 
constitutional channels brought with it increased knowledge orms * 
and criticism of Diarchy. The certification of the increased 
salt duty by His Excellency the Viceroy evoked a storm of 
criticism in the papers which lasted for five weeks. Through- 
out the year there were insistent calls for a further advance in 
self-government. 
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Very little was heard of the Euan movement and ot the 
wrongs of the tenant. Bolshevism and the Bolsheviks 
received increasing attention. Muslim papers were hostile 
and suspicious in their attitude, especially in view of Bolshevik 
behaviour in Turkestan ; but the Vartman of Cawnpore came 
repeatedly to the conclusion that Bolshevism was spreading 
with irresistible force. In local affairs the necessity for 
economy in administration received much attention, but 
prcposals lor amalgamation of several districts were very 
strongly opposed. Swarajists were elated by the success of 
members of their party in municipal and districi board elec- 
tions. 


41. Arts and Sciences. 

(See reports on the Lucknow and Muttra Museums and on the 

Allahabad Public IJbranj for the year endirq 31 sf March , 

1924.) 

260. But for a fortnight in September, 1923, when the 
energies of the Curator were entirely occupied with the work of 
saving the specimens and exhibits from the record Gumti flood 
of that month, the Provincial Museum at Lucknow was open 
to the public throughout the year. The number of visitors 
rose from 108,495 to 112,751. 

The Curator w T as successful in his difficult and delicate 
task of removing exhibits out of harm’s way during the 
floods. 

New acquisitions to the Museum included 21 specimens 
under Archaeology, 149 under Numismatics, 55 under Natural 
History, 19 under Ethnography, and 5 additions to the Picture 
Gallery and 120 to the Library. 

The Archaeological accessions included an image of 
Jambhala, the Buddhist god of wealth, found in Allahabad 
district: and a sandstone slab, representing Brahma, Vishnu 
'and Mahesh, from Etah district. 

Additions to the coin cabinet included some most im- 
portant and very rare silver coins of the Indo-Greek, (for ins- 
tance, Apollodotos and Hippostratos bust types), Kushan, 
Delhi Sultan, Bahmani and Mughal dvnasties. Among gold 
coins were issues of Shamsuddin Mahmud Shah Bahmani 
(768 Hejira ). and of Rhabjahan and Aurangzeb. National 
History acquisitions included 20 duplicate skins of birds col- 
lected in the American Natural History Expedition of 1923. 

The Picture Gallery was enriched by a painting of “Hazrat 
Babar Badshah ” with Daulat Ehan, (Governor of the Punjab 
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under Ibrahim Lodi), handcuffed before him. An album with — - 

over 100 present-day photographs of Lucknow forms a valu- 
able record recently presented. 

The additions to the Library include some useiul histori- 
cal records and some valuable modem illustrated records of 
Indian flora and fauna. Some photographs oJt neolithic rock 
paintings were secured by the Curator at Kalvanpur in Linda 
district. He also acquired the Buddhist image above-men- 
tioned. 

The net cost of upkeep to Government was Es. 16,273. 

The archaeological museum at Muttra, under the charge 
of an Honorary Curator, had a successful year. 

261. The leading Public Library is that at Allahabad. Libraries. 
507 books were added during 1923-24, bringing the total up 

to 32,799 books. The number of visitors lose from 7,761 
to 13,201, while there are 886 depositors. The list of books 
covers a wide and modern range. Judging from the numbers 
of books issued to depositors, works of English Literature 
received most attention, and works of Fiction and on History 
followed closely, with works on Sociology further behind. 

The Universities, particularly those at Allahabad and 
Benares, possess extensive and growing libraries. 

262. It is early to attempt to record provincial progress ^ 
in the revival of the Fine Arts ; but the awakening of a wider ilrts * 
interest in what has for long been the occupation and recrea- 
tion of connoisseurs only i§ indicated in the holding of large 
and enthusiastic conferences on Painting and Music at 
Lucknow in January, 1925, and in the progress then made 
towards the collection of funds sufficient for establishing an 
Indian College of Music. 
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42. Archaeology. 

(See extracts relating to the United Provinces from the 
reports 'o/ the Superintendent , Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments , Northern Circle , and 0 / the Superintendent , 
Muhammadan and British Monuments , Northern Circle , 
for the year ending 81st March, 1924.) 

The details which follow refer to monuments in charge of 
the Central Government. The monuments in charge of the 
Provincial Government are of minor importance. 

HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS 

263. At Sarnath, the eastern enclosure wall of the fore- 
court of the Main Shrine was repaired, largely with old bricks 
obtained from the site. Two portions of the brick drain 
belonging to the Main Shrine which was brought to light in 
1921 were reconstructed and covered with the original material 
and stone slabs. Excavation has shown that in more ancient 
times the drain used to flow towards the jhil on the north side, 
but that, with the construction of a temple by * Queen 
FCumaradevi, the ground between the drain and the jhil was 
raised without an underground drain being provided. In 
consequence, rain water has soaked into the monuments for 
centuries. A broad channel has therefore now been excavated 
to drain off water into the jhil as in the beginning. 

The Dharmchakrajinvihara, which has so far received 
little attention, was taken in hand during the year. An 
interesting work was the excavation and repair of a long sub- 
terranean passage, in the western portion of the monument, 
which leads to a little shrine erected by Queen Kumaradevi to 
provide a place of solitude for spiritual exercises. A visitor 
may now descend into the passage by the original staircase and 
traverse its whole length to the shrine, which has also been re- 
paired in its original condition. 

At Dwarahat important restorations have been made in 
three of ‘the shrines, and in the temples of Batandeo and 
Gujardeo. 

The approach to the famous Port of Kalinjar in Banda 
district has been cleared. The work of re-erecting the ancient 
pillar of Kosam, district Allahabad (the ancient Kausambi), 
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has been completed. Rupees 0.22 lakhs was spent on con- — 
servation during the year. 

264. Excavations were made at Bilsar in the Etah district Exp ora on ' 
with a view to discovering the ancient Mahsena temple. Unfor- 
tunately it was not found, and it lies, probably, on the other 
side of the tornna on a site now covered by buildings. Some 
interesting Buddhist remains were discovered during the 
excavations. 

The Superintendent also visited JLakha Mandal in the 
Jaunsar-Bawar State, where lemains exist of ancient temples 
dedicated to Saiva and Vaishnava deities. The urgent need 
for conservation work there was clearly demonstrated. 

The remains of the ancient city of Chakranagar on the 
banks of the Jumna m the Etawah district, which must ha\e 
been a place of great antiquity and importance, were also 
inspected, and it is intended to explore the large hhera 
(about three miles in circuit) as soon as funds permit. With 
the aid of a Kagan inscription of the Vikrama Samvat year 
1245 which the Superintendent disco.vered in a ruined temple 
at Meohar, 8| miles from Kosam, Allahabad district, and by 
further examination of earlier discoveries, the Superintendent 
has been able definitely to identify Kosam with the ancient 
Kausambi, the capital city of the kingdom of that name. 


Muhammadan and British Monuments. 

•26 o . The chief work of the year was the restoration of the ^® erva ' 
south-western Chhatri of the Taj at Agra, which was in a veiy 
dangerous condition. The dome was found to be solid 
throughout, and consisted of red sandstone slabs overlaid by a 
layer of bricks and then by marble. Though the dismantling of 
the heavy slabs proved a difficult operation, the dome was 
eventually rebuilt exactly as the original structure was 
built. 

In the Fort, Agra, a new pavement was kid in the Jahan- 
giti Mahal, and some roofs were repaired with copper sheet- 
ing. The Amar Singh gate was thrown open to the inspection 
of visitors from the close of the year, by the consent of the 
military authorities. At Sikandra progress was made on the 
restoration of causeways. At Eatehpur-Sikiri new wooden 
doors of Mughal design were provided to the gates on either 
side of the Buland Darwaza. Income from the Dargah 
endowments was expended on the restoration of the beautiful 
painting inside the tomb of Sheikh Salim Ohishti. 

The historic Roman Catholic Church at Sardhana, Meerut 
district, underwent special repairs. Half the cost was borne 
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— by Government, as the building is a protected monument, and 
half by the Mission. 

The total cost of conservation during the year was Es. 1.57 
lakhs. 

266. There is a vast field for exploration in respect of 
remains in a great number of districts of the provinces. The 
■ results would amply fulfil expectations, but progress is 
extremely limited owing to lack of funds. 



CHAPTER IX.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


43. Ecclesiastical. 

267. The year was uneventful. 


44. Emigration and Immigration. 

( See reports on Emigration from Calcutta in 1923, and 
on Assam Labour and Emigration from the United 
Provinces for the year ending 30 th June 1924.) 

268. Luring 1923 and 1924 emigration to countries Foreign 
oveiseas was entirely stopped, except that tor the period of one emigration, 
year, trorn 31st Maj, 1923 to 31st May, 1924, emigration to 
Mauritius was made lawful under terms and conditions 
approved by the Government ol India. The total number oi 
emigrants going to Mauritius from the United Provinces 

during this period was 216. The emigiants were agriculturists 
and came chiefly from the eastern districts. 

Most of the emigrants to the Colonies in the past have 
gone from the United Provinces; and, while no record is kept 
of the destinations to which returned emigrants landing at 
Calcutta proceed, it seems a reasonable inference that the 
majority of returned emigrants comes back to the United 
Provinces. The figures of emigrants returning to Calcutta 
are therefore, of some provincial interest. In 1923 a total oi 
3,205 emigrants returned, with savings aggregating over 
Rs. 11 laths and averaging over Rs. 349 apiece. In 1924 the 
number of returned emigrants was 1,921, with savings aggre- 
gating Rs. 5J lakhs and averaging Rs. 272 apiece. 

269. The only statistics kept refer to recruitment of Inland 
coolies for Assam, but a fair number of individuals from these emigration, 
provinces also finds employment every year in Calcutta and 
Bombay. The number of coolies recruited for Assam during 
1923-24 rose by over 900 to a total of 5,639. The rise was 
connected with the provincial floods of September, 1923, 

which left a certain number of men without homes or occu- 
pation. Recruitment was, as usual, chiefly from districts 
which traditionally furnish men for Assam, and 71 per cent, 
of the number recruited came from Gorakhpur, Basfci and 
Cawnpore. Contrary to custom, very few Nepalese offered 
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— themselves for recruitment. No eases of malpractice or extor- 
tion came to light. 

Immigration. 270. No record ot movements ot immigration from other 
parts of India is maintained. It is believed, however, that the 
series of favourable monsoons has attracted a good deal ot 
labour home from Assam, while, in the course of prolonged 
mill disputes in Bombay, several hundreds of mill-hands be- 
longing to these provinces returned to their homes. There 
is also every year a small but steady flow of immigration from 
Indian States. 


4S. Government printing and stationery. 


Government 

Press. 


271. The normal work of the Government Press was 
increased during the year by the work of printing supplemen- 
tary electoral rolls lor elections to the Legislative Assembly and 
the Legislative Council ; but there was a considerable decrease 
m the output of literature by the Publicity department. In 
addition to the main Press at Allahabad, the Branch Presses at 
Lucknow and Naini Tal were fully employed, the Lucknow 
branch being specially busy with Legislative Council work. 

The price of paper was practically the same as in the 
previous year. As a result of rigid economy in all depart- 
ments, the quantity of paper used fell from 612 tons to 434 
tons. The value of printing done by the Press fell from 
Rs. 9.31 lakhs to Rs 9.11 lakhs. 


Stationery. 


Both receipts and expenditure increased slightly. But for 
expenditure of Rs. 1.22 lakhs on printing for elections, there 
would have been a fall of nearly a lakh in expenditure. Com- 
pared with the pre-War year 1913-14, expenditure shows a rise 
of 65 per cent., and receipts show a rise of no less than 125 per 
cent. Of the total rise in expenditure, electoral printing ac- 
counted for 31 per cent. In fact, the rise in expenditure due 
to the Reforms and to other political and industria 1 develop- 
ments mainly accounts for the increase in the cost 
of this department during the last decade, and it has continued 
to maintain its marked efficiency at a very moderate increase 
in working expenses. 


272. The value of stationery supplied for official purposes 
to the provinces declined from Rs. 6.94 lakhs to Rs. 4.90 lakhs. 
The share of the Government Press was Rs. 2.74 ln.Vhg as 
against Rs. 4,14 lakhs in the previous year. The cost per 
capita has declined from Rs. 16 to Rs. 11 in the last two 




